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Give protection against 3 killer diseases, 
Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Ship- 
ping Fever by vaccination with CLostrI- 
DIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA 
Bacterin (Alum-Precipitated ) Tri-Bac* 
Lederle. 

Animals vaccinated with HEMorRHAGIC 
SepTiceM1A Bacterin (Alum-Precipi- 
tated) Lederle quickly develop long-last- 
ing protection against shipping pneu- 
monia. In blackleg territory, animals 
may be vaccinated with BLACKLEG- 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) B.H.* Bacrterin 
Lederle. A single injection of this new 
two-purpose bacterin gives dependable 
protection to sheep against both black- 
leg and hemorrhagic septicemia. These 
products should be used in accordance 
with instructions in package literature. 





Sulmet’* 


SULFAMETHAZINE : g 


It Controls 
(1) Bacillary Enteritis; (2) Coccidiosis; 
(3) Foot Rot; (4) Mastitis; and 
(5) Shipping Pneumonia 


Sheep suffering from bacillary enteritis, coccidiosis, foot rot, mastitis 
(blue bag) or shipping pneumonia usually show marked improvement 
within 24 hours after a single dose of SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle. 
Prompt treatment when symptoms appear stops infection quickly. 


The rapid action of this effective drug usually not only brings sheep 
back to normal quickly without weight losses but also saves the time 
and labor involved in treating animals during long periods of sickness. 


There are 6 dosage forms of SuLMET Sulfamethazine: Powper, 
TaBLets, OsLets*, TinTED EmMutsion (for pink eye bacterial infec- 
tions), SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used as a drench) and INJECTABLE 
SOLUTION (available on the prescription of a veterinarian). Nine-gram 
OsteTs have been designed especially for adult sheep. Read carefully 


the circular enclosed in the package for best results in the use of this 
product. 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war against 
disease. Consult him for the most effective management practices and 
disease-control procedures to meet your individual needs. 

Literature gladly sent upon request. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


LA 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Clip this coupon and send to us at the address above for your 


FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 


Name _____Address 








Comite State_ 





My Dealer’s Name is. Town 
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Non-Recourse Loan Program 


Non-recourse loans will be available to growers in 1952; details are now being worked out and the plan will 
be given out sometime before April lst (page 7). Announcement to this effect was made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture following Washington meetings conducted during February by H. E. Reed, Chief of the Livestock 
Branch, PMA and Senator O'Mahoney. The O’Mahoney conference (page 6) was attended by a number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives who are wholeheartedly behind a movement to create a better wool market situation. 
Secretary Jones in his editorial (page 5) answers the question “Why a wool program?” 


Countervailing Duties 


The “dumping” of wool tops in the United States through an advantageous exchange rate granted by the 
governments of Argentina and Uruguay on tops manufactured in those countries was given as one of the reasons 
for the disturbed wool market conditions in this country at the O'Mahoney meeting. As a result some 25 Senators 
and Representatives from States interested in wool signed a joint letter to the Treasury Department pointing out 
that Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 makes mandatory the establishment and collection of countervailing 
duties (page 8). Dr. S. W. McClure holds the same opinion as the signers of the letter, namely, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has no discretion in the matter (page 9). 


About Lamb in Particular and Meat in General 


Plans to promote and expand the livestock business through “improved efficiency” in production and market- 
ing and to improve public understanding of the livestock industry were inaugurated by the National Livestock and 
Meat Industry Conference Group in Chicago on February 11, 1952. The group also discussed opposition to price 
controls and market restrictions (page 10). 

Results of the-Special Lamb Committee’s work in January have come in loosening up of some of the lamb 
cutting restrictions of CPR 92 (page 11). 

That meat is essential for adequate nutrition of human beings at every age has been revealed by research 
sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board (page 12). 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Canada 


Outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 22 premises near Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada was made known on 
February 25th and the U. S. immediately issued orders prohibiting importations of livestock and meat products 
from that country (page 17). As a defense measure against this dread disease, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
immediately distributed leaflets describing the disease and suggesting that livestockmen watch their flocks and 
herds carefully to pick up any unusual disease symptoms and that they report any such suspicious symptoms im- 
mediately to State livestock sanitary officials or representatives of the BAI in their State (page 17). 


Infectious Abortion in Sheep 


Infectious abortion in sheep, the cause of considerable loss in lambs in some sections of Idaho this spring, 
is due to bacteria known as “vibrio.” Although the subject of considerable study at various experiment stations, 
it is not known how the infection is carried from one place to another or from one season to the next, Dr. Had- 
leigh Marsh of the Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory states. Also not sufficient information is available yet 
to prescribe methods of control or prevention. Strictest sanitary control measures are urged, however, as it is 
known that contaminated feed and water do spread the disease when pregnant sheep are exposed (page 16). 


Sheep Population 


The long-continued drought in the Southwest, particularly Texas and Arizona, cut stock sheep numbers, 
January 1, 1952, in the 13 Western States one percent below those on hand the same time in 1951. Most of the 
other 11 States marked up an increase of around five percent. Texas had a ten percent, and Arizona a seven per- 
cent, loss. In the nation as a whole, stock sheep numbers rose two percent, this being the second straight year 
since 1942, in which an increase for the country as a whole has been noted (page 29). 
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You protect your valuable 
papers in a strong box... 


Protect Your Valuable Wool 
in Dependable Bemis Wool Bags! 


Whichever type of Bemis Wool Bags you use (standard 
Burlap, the special Angus Burlap, which only Bemis 
imports, or laminated-textile waterproof) ... you get 


VY Dependable Strength 

Y¥ Dependable Size 

Y Dependable Weight 

VY Dependable Deliveries 

VY Special Bemis Rolled Hem Tops 


P rotect your valuable wool in the type 
of Bemis Wool Bags that best meets your 
need. Depend on Bemis, too, for your paper 
fleece twine. Ask for the complete story. 





Boise, Id. ¢ Boston * Brooklyn © Buffalo * Denver 

‘Chicago * Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Los Angeles* Minneapolis* New Orleans* Omaha 

New York: * Oklahoma City « Phoenix St. Louis 

Philadelphia * San Francisco * Salt Lake City 
Seattle * Wichita 








| throughout White Pine County to instruct 


FLOOR PRICE GUARANTEES 


Early in February the USDA placed 
minimum levels or floor supports on the 
prices to farmers for corn, rice and soy- 
beans: Corn, not lower than $1.60 per 
bushel; rice, not less than $5.04 per hun. 
dred; soybeans, fixed at $2.56 per bushel, 
These prices are all a trifle above those of 
1951.—USDA 


NEW SANITARY COMMITTEE 


A new sanitary committee was organized 
in Chicago, February 12th, in line with 
recommendations made at the Ft. Worth 
convention of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. The name is Na- 
tional Livestock and Farm Organizations 
Sanitary Committee. Thos. F. Arnold, 
chairman of the American National’s com 
mittee on sanitary regulations, is chairman; 
Ted Anderson of the Missouri Livestock 
Association, vice-chairman, ‘and Herman 
Aaberg of the Farm Bureau, secretary. 
The action is a follow-up to the withdrawal 
of western stockmen from membership in 
the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 

—Cow Business 


JACKRABBITS CAUSE HEAVY DAMAGE 
TO NEVADA CROPS 


Crop losses caused by jackrabbits in Ne- 
vada during the past year have become 
unbelievably high. One rancher in the 
Cherry Creek vicinity of White Pine County 
estimates his loss in the neigborhood of 
$8,000. 

Other ranchers have reported that their 
grain fields, stack yards, and alfalfa fields 
have undergone terrific damage as a result 
of the heavy jackrabbit population. 

Meetings are being held this winter 


ranchers on mixing and handling poison 
bait. Demonstrations are being held by 
the Extension Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on how to mix bait for 
eradicating the rodents. 

Numerous trials and tests have indicated 
that the best kill can be obtained by using 
a mixture of 12 to 15 pounds of alfalfa 
(tops and leaves), three-fourths to one 
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gunce of alkaloid strychnine, and one pint 
of syrup, according to Frank E. Morrow, 
extension agent in White Pine and Eureka 


counties. 
—Nevada Agri. Ext. Service 


INCREASED MEAT PRODUCTION 
NEEDED 


Such is the message sent out by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in its month- 
ly news letter for February. Pointing out 
that a “healthy nation needs proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals, and for most Americans 
meat seems to be one of the most appetiz- 
ing ways of proyiding them,” the compre- 
hensive analysis of the meat situation in 
the U.S.A., concludes with this statement: 
“For two decades the threat of farm sur- 
pluses has dominated most of our farm 
legislation. But in the same period the 
market has been growing as a result of 
expansion of our population and gains in 
per capita income and food consumption. 
Considering food shortages abroad, the 
situation calls for a new analysis of agricul- 
tural policy. The world needs more food 
in general. We, in this country, need more 
higher grade protein foods, and especially 
more meat.” 





THE COVER 


A DRINK FOR SHEEP ON DESERT RANGE 


In many places on desert-type winter 
range, in early winter before snow falls and 
in late winter and early spring after the 
snow has left, it is necessary to haul water 
to the sheep or 
move the sheep 
to water. To con- 
serve the strength 
of the ewes and 
to protect the 
range against 
needless tramp- 
ing, most sheep- 
men now haul 
the water to the 
sheep. The pic- 
ture on our cover 
was taken near Whitewater, Mesa County, 
Colorado, by Willi C. Minor. Mr. Minor 
says a string of 80 galvanized wash tubs 
and a 1500-gallon truck tank are all the 
equipment needed to water a herd of 1000 
ewes. The tubs make excellent water 
troughs and have the added advantage 
of being easily moved ‘from place to place. 
When nested together, they occupy little 
space and can be moved anywhere that 
a pick-up truck can go. 
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More Than 10) 


Of All Range Sheep 
Are Branded With 





Carvery 
* SCOURS OUT 
es ood * 
Branding Liquid gum 
(LANOLIN BASE) CAKE IN CAN OR 
ON SHEEP 


The U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


recommends use of lanolin-based 
branding paint. Use KEMP’S — the * NEW ORANGE 
first perfected and tested branding|| (Q/0R—Plus 5 other 


paint with a_ lanolin-base. . 
KEMP’S scours out... stays bright colors 


on. Withstands rain, snow, 


sheep dip, sun, dust storms, a SAVES MONEY— 
all harsh physical treatment. 

Easy to apply in any temper- || YOU BRAND MORE 
ature without caking or flow- 

ing . . . and costs you less SHEEP PER GALLON 
because you brand more sheep 

per gallon. KEMP’S colors are oe COSTS NO MORE 


supervisible, last longer, never 
stain wool or harm hide. 


And now, for the first time, * BRANDS SHEEP 
in a new extra-bright color— 
WET OR DRY 


brilliant ORANGE. Also Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow. 
For greater ECONOMY 


greater BRIGHTNESS ... and|| %® DOESN'T MAT OR 
TOP WOOL PRICES at the HARM FIBERS 


Mill — use KEMP’S. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, iLL 
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Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
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California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Dan McIntyre, President 
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Nevada Wool Growers Association 
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E. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
John T. Williams, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 


361 Union Pacific Annex Bidg., Salt Lake City 
Don Olyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Weel Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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view of the policy adopted by the dele- 

tes in convention at Portland in De- 
cember, 1952, there no doubt will be a 

ion in the minds of producers why 
the officials of your National Association 
made the effort to secure the non-recourse 
joan support program for wool which has 
heen announced. 

In the first place, the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 makes it mandatory for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to support the 
price of wool to producers through loans, 
purchases or other operations at not in 
excess of 90 percent or less than 60 per- 
cent of the parity price as the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines necessary in order 
fo encourage an annual production of ap- 
proximately 360,000,000 pounds of shorn 
wool. It is readily admitted by your of- 
ficers that they are solely responsible for 
this provision. 

On November 29, 1951, the price sup- 
ports for wool and mohair for the 1952 
season were announced (90 percent of 
parity for wool and 75 percent for mohair). 











When the condition of the wool market 
did not improve after the turn of the year 
(the average price received by domestic 
growers for shorn wool declined for the 
tenth successive month in January) as at 
least your officers had expected it to im- 
prove, and in view of the mandatory sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity as had been 
announced, it was deemed advisable that 
your representatives try to secure the best 
possible program. All grower and handler 
interests working on the program were 
unanimous that a non-recourse loan pro- 
gram would be the most desirable from the 
standpoint of all concerned. 


The reasons for this position as expressed 
by President Steiwer included the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A loan program was not only better 
understood by growers because of other 
Government loan programs in existence on 
corn, wheat, etc., but it does not have the 
finality of a set purchase price support 
where title of the wool passes from the 
hands of the producer. Under a non-re- 
course loan program, upon paying accrued 
charges, the grower may redeem the wool 


by paying off the loan; 


(2) Because of the present tightening of 
credit and the experience of commercial 
institutions with the very radical changes 
in the price of wool during the past year, 
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Why A Wool Program? 


it was felt advisable to make available 
another source of credit for producers. 
(Growers who have 1951 wools on consign- 
ment or hold title to these wools may 
place them under the 1952 program); 


(3) It was hoped that an announcement 
of the availability of a non-recourse loan 
at this time would forestall the need for 
a support program and that the result 
would be that the support program would 
not be used. 


Logically it is very difficult to under- 
stand why a strategic and essential com- 
modity such as domestic wool should have 
to be burdened with price controls, Gov- 
ernment regulations and price supports 
when production amounts to only about 25 
percent of domestic consumption. This 
condition can only be changed by the 
change in philosophy of domestic industry 
by the Executive Department of our Gov- 
ernment. 


Support at Above 90 Percent 


There have been all sorts of rumors that 
the price of cotton was being supported at 
more than 90 percent of parity and that 
efforts were being made to secure a higher 
support than 90 percent of parity for wool; 
neither is the case. Neither cotton nor 
wool will be supported above 90 percent 
of parity for 1952 although the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the authority for a 
higher support level if he deems it advis- 
able. The Secretary has made it plain that 
he does not deem it advisable for any com- 
modity. 





SHEEPHERDER BILL PASSES 
SENATE 


§.2549 passed the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952. Introduced by Sena- 
tor McCarran on January 29th this 
bill provides “relief for the sheep- 
raising industry” by permitting the 
issuance of 500 special quota immi- 
gration visas. In other words, where 
the immigration quota for any coun- 
try has been used up, these special 
visas may be issued to qualified alien 
sheepherders. 

Quick approval of the measure by 
the House is hoped for. 











Is Parity For Wool Fair? 


Theoretically, the answer is “yes” be- 
cause, for wool, parity is determined on 
the modernized or moving base formula. 
Actually, however, because of controlled 
prices by OPA from December 8, 1941 to 
September 1, 1946 and because of stock- 
piling operations and so-called wool sur- 
pluses, no competitive price existed until 
May, 1948. Therefore, these seven years 
of low prices out of the ten immediately 
preceding years used in determining the 
adjusted base price for wool made the base 
used in determining parity far below what 
it would have been in an open, free, com- 
petitive market. 

As the years roll by, however, the pic- 
ture changes. The base price -for wool 
under the old parity formula was 18.3 
cents per grease pound; the year 1941 (re- 
latively low prices for wool) was dropped 
in the calculation of the base price for 
wool and the price rose to 20 cents per 
grease pound; again in 1952 the price con- 
trolled year of 1942 has been dropped in 
determining the base and we find that as 
of January, 1952, the base price has risen 
to 21 cents per grease pound. Inasmuch 
as the immediate 120 months prior to the 
beginning of the marketing season (April 
Ist) is used in determining the base for 
wool the first three months of 1952 will 
be used in establishing the base price and 
the first three months of 1943 will be 
dropped. This will occasion a slight in- 
crease in the base price for wool at the be- 
ginning of the 1952 marketing season. 

Therefore, as we move farther away 
from the controlled period in the 1940's 
a more realistic parity will result. Price 
control under OPS is not at the present 
time having the effect upon the price of 
wool that existed under OPA because the 
market price for wool today is 30 percent 
below the ceilings. 

Over the long pull only a free enterprise 
system will permit the now theoretical 
“modernized” parity to become an actual 
fair parity for wool. 

—J. M. Jones 





THE OBJECTIVE OF YOUR NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, BY ITS EFFORTS TO SOLVE 
THE MANY PROBLEMS CONFRONT- 
ING THE INDUSTRY, IS TO ASSIST 
IN INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
WOOL AND LAMB. 








At the O'Mahoney Wool Meeting, February 9th, Kenneth W. Marriner, President, Marriner 


and Company, (standing) tells Senators and Representatives that wool tops manufactured 
in the Argentine may be purchased at a lower price in the United States than raw wool 
imported from the same country. Seated at the table are (left to right) Rep. Walter K. 
Granger (D., Utah) and Senators Karl E. Mundt (R., South Dakota), Arthur V. Watkins (R., 
Utah), William Langer (R., North Dakota), Guy Cordon (R., Oregon) and Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyoming). More than 100 Senators, Representatives and spokesmen for wool 
growers, the trade and wool textile manufacturers, attended the conference. 


The Washington Wool Meeting 


MMEDIATE announcement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that non-recourse 
loans up to 90 percent of parity as provided 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949 would be 
available to growers during 1952 was the 
number one request coming out of the 
conference on wool conducted by Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Wyoming), chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, on February 9, 1952 in 
Washington (see February Wool Grower, 
page 7). And on February 20, 1952, the 
Department of Agriculture made known 
that such a program would be set up as the 
1952 support program instead of purchase 
programs previously provided. (For fur- 
ther details see page 7). 


Other recommendations made by the 
conference group, which included more 
than 100 representatives of wool growers, 
the wool trade, wool textile manufacturers, 
Senators and members of the House and 
Government officials were: 


Stockpiling of wool fabrics. 


Use of all domestic wool in military fab- 
rics as long as it is available. 


An adequate tariff. 
Plugging up loopholes in the tariff by 


imposing countervailing duties on wool 


6 


tops now being imported from the Argen- 
tine and Uruguay on a “dumping” basis. 

An adequate labor supply. 

In opening the meeting-Senator O’Ma- 
honey outlined the need for increased pro- 
duction of wool as covered by the study of 
the Committee on the Economic Report. 
Under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, he declared, desirable shorn 
wool production was fixed at 360 million 
pounds annually whereas now it is running 
at the rate of only 262 million pounds. 
Therefore, he said, a permanent program 
should be put into operation at the earliest 
possible time to enable this nation to fill 
at least a moderate percentage of its billion- 
pounds annual requirements. Today, he 
said, we do not have sufficient wool to 
meet our current military needs. 

“The loan program, which all here agree 
is an emergency measure,” Senator O’Ma- 
honey further stated, “will serve notice to 
all seeking to buy wool that the domestic 
surplus and any other wool coming on the 
market can not be bought at distress 
prices.” 

President W. H. Steiwer of the National 
Wool Growers Association spoke for the 
producers. He reviewed what had hap- 
pened in the wool market, illustrating its 
erratic behavior during 1951 with a large 


chart showing the course of the Australigy 
prices in that period. He said since under 
the law, the Department of Agriculty 
must provide a support program for wog) 
to encourage production up to 360 millioy 
pounds and it was, hence, necessary to set 
up some type of program, that a nop 
recourse loan plan would meet the curren 
situation better than the previous purchase 
programs. 


F. E. Ackerman, President of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., also very ably analyzed the 
wool situation and the production outlook, 
John H. Dean of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
announced that at a meeting of the wool 
growers and department officials the pre- 
ceding day, which H. E. Reed, head of 
the Livestock Branch, Production and Mar. 
keting Administration, had called, it had 
been indicated that a loan at 90 percent 
of parity would be granted by the Depart. 
ment. Senator O’Mahoney also stated that 
he had had the assurance of Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan that the loans would 
be made. 


Roy Ward, General Manager of the Pa- 
cific Wool Growers, proposed a strict ad- 
herence to the Buy-American Act; that is, 
that all domestic wool should be used in 
military fabrics as long as it is available. 
(On February 11th Congressman Berry of 
South Dakota introduced H. R. 6520 “to 
provide that wool purchased or procured 
by the Armed Forces shall be produced in 
the United States as long as such wool is 
available.” ) 


He also recommended the stockpiling of 
wool fabrics. In doing that he felt the mili- 
tary agencies would render a double serv- 
ice—strengthen the wool market and _ pro- 
vide employment for the many thousands 
of mill hands laid off through forced clos- 
ing of mills. Senator Hunt of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Stockpiling of Raw Materials, said that he 
had conferred with the Munitions Board 
the day before and had been informed 
that the Inter-Departmental Committees 
were just estimating their needs for the 
fiscal year and would not be ready to an- 
nounce them before March Ist. He was 
of the opinion, however, that the quantity 
of military requirements for the current 
year would not be sufficient to have any 
material effect upon wool prices. 

Adequate tariff as a more permanent 
remedy for the situation was advocated by 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association and President 
of the American Wool Council, Inc., but 
he pointed out the plugging “of loopholes 
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in the tariff would give considerable relief. 

The “dumping” of wool tops in the mar- 
kets by Argentine and Uruguay as reveal- 
ed by Kenneth W. Marriner of Marriner 
and Company, and Arthur Wellman, Jr., of 
Nichols and Company, Boston, aroused the 
indignation of not only those directly in- 
terested in the wool industry but the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen present. Argentine 
topmakers, Mr. Marriner declared, are sell- 
ing wool tops in this country at less than 
the cost of wool in the semi-manufactured 
products. This is being made possible be- 
cause When wool is purchased from the 
gower in Argentine five pesos is given in 
exchange for a dollar but if the wool is 
manufactured into tops in the Argentine 
the exchange rate is 7.5 pesos to the dol- 
lar, which makes a 50 percent subsidiza- 
tion of the wool manufactured into tops 
by the Argentine Government. 

As an example Mr. Marriner cited the 
fact that the day before (February 8) he 
had received a cabled offer from the Ar- 
gentine for 50,000 pounds of wool on a 
clean basis of $1.42 and the semi-manufac- 
tured top at $1.41. Besides being lower 
than the cost of raw material, he pointed 
out, the cost to make the top in the United 
States is an additional 48 cents a pound. 
Keen interest in the effect of the Argentine 
Government subsidy not only on domestic’ 
wool but on various sources from which 
this country draws 60 to 80 percent of its 
annual apparel requirements was displayed 
by Senators Morse and Cordon of Oregon. 

“This is extremely serious,” said Senator 
Morse, “especially when these subsidies are 
made possible by our own money.” 

It was conceded that the problem was 
difficult but that it could be handled by 
the Secretary of the Treasury if he used 
the powers he now has to levy what is 
called a “countervailing duty,” as provided 
in Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Eugene O’Dunne, Washington counsel 
for the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, covered the legal aspects of this 
matter most efficiently; also said he had 
taken the matter up with Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder and that the latter did not 
regard the situation as calling for a remedy 
or as coming under the provisions of the 
Tariff Act. However, as a direct outcome 
of this conference and of a special meeting 
on February 15th which Senator O’Ma- 
honey held with interested Senators and 
Congressmen to outline their legislative 
program, Senator Mundt of South Dakota 
on February 18th introduced S.2668 to 
amend section 803 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and on February 19th Congressman 
Berry, also of South Dakota, put a similar 
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bill, H.R. 6692 in the House hopper. Both 
provide specifically for countervailing 
duties and the collection of additional tariff 
in such a situation as now exists in connec- 
tion with the export of wool and wool tops 
from Argentine and Uruguay. 

Also, a story in the Daily News Record 
of February 20th indicated that following 
correspondence between Senator O’Ma- 
honey and Secretary Snyder it appeared 
the Treasury would look into the South 
American wool top export subsidy situa- 
tion. 

Amendment of the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Bill—-H.R. 5505, which passed the 
House last year and is now pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee is also under 
consideration. 

Due to the time element it was the hope 
of all those present that Secretary Snyder 
would see his way clear to act immediate- 
ly and impose the countervailing duties. 

It was determined that all segments of 
the industry should ask for tariff relief un- 


der Section 7 of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and request a hearing by 
the Tariff Commission. 

The current difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate labor, particularly sheepherders, was 
concisely treated by Vice President John 
H. Breckenridge of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Those attending the O’Mahoney confer- 
ence were: 

Senators Aiken, Vermont; Case and 
Mundt, South Dakota; Cordon and Morse, 
Oregon; Dworshak, Idaho; Ecton, Mon- 
tana; Young and Langer, North Dakota; 
O’Mahoney and Hunt, Wyoming; Seaton, 
Nebraska; Watkins, Utah; and Connally, 
Texas. 

Senator Millikin of Colorado was repre- 
sented by his executive secretary Elmer 
Bennet and Senator Bennett of Utah by his 
administrative assistant, Robert W. Barker. 
Arthur Perry, assistant to Senator Connally 
of Texas, was also present. 

(Continued on page 27) 





A Non-Recourse Loan Program for 1952 


A non-recourse loan at 90 percent of 
parity will be available to wool growers 
during 1952. All shorn wool, whether it 
be 1951 or 1952 wool, will be eligible if 
the title to it is with the producer. The 
wool must be placed in an approved ware- 
house and must be in merchantable condi- 
tion. Pulled wool will be supported, if 
necessary, under a purchase program, simi- 
lar to that of previous years. 

The announcement of the loan-type 
program for shorn wool was made by the 
Department of Agriculture on February 
20th, following a conference between wool 
grower repersentatives and Government 
officials called by H. E. Reed, Chief, Live- 
stock Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, on February 8th and a 
meeting of all segments of the industry and 
Senators and Congressmen which Senatoz 
O’Mahoney conducted on February 9th. 

While the support value in dollars and 
cents for different grades of wool and other 
details of the loan program will not be 
announced until about April 1, when the 
wool marketing season begin so far as 
the support program is concerned, prelimi- 
nary work on drafting the details began 
at a 2-day handlers’ meeting (February 26- 
27) in Washington, also called by Mr. 
Reed, and attended by Frank Roddie, 
Texas; D. E. Judd, National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation; Roy Ward, Pacific Wool 
Growers; George Anderson, Boston Wool 
Trade; Arthur Milnes, Chicago Wool 





H. E. Reed, Chief, Livestock Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, USDA. 


Trade; Herbert Wiler, Philadelphia Wool 
Trade. J. B. Wilson was permitted to sit 
in as the producer representative. 

This group went over a 25-page prelim- 
inary draft of the contract for handling 
the loans. All parts of the industry—grow- 
ers, handlers, and other interests—we under- 
stand, are to be given the opportunity 
to study the revised draft of the contract 
at a meeting now tentatively set by Mr. 
Reed for March 13th. After the form of 
the contract is agreed upon, it will go to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
final approval. 
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Countervailing Duties Mandatory oui 
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Senators and Representatives Ask Treasury Department for Immediate Action Tn 

The following joint letter, signed by 25 Senators and members of the House of Representatives, and sent to the| the ™ 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury on February 21, 1952, points up the fact that the Tariff Act of 1930 makes mandat 





1951. 
the imposition and collection of countervailing duties on wool tops coming in from Argentine and Uruguay. ” der th 
Hon. John S, Graham, February 21, 1952 grants an advantage to an exported commodity then the counte,. section 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, vailing duty must be imposed. contalr 
Washington, D. C. That Congress had no intention to give the Treasury Depart. | ty & 
Dear Mr. Graham: ment any discretion in the matter is evidenced by the language } |ndust 

I am most appreciative of your letter of February 15 in re- used in pone 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 prescribing the } time, 
sponse to my telephone request of February 13 for information aa to be taken when such bounty or grant is paid or bestowed, |, Tra 
with respect to the enforcement of Section 308 of the Tariff Act is sentence reads: Scienc 
as the result of the exchange preference which is now being given “The Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to in An 
by the Governments of Argentina and Uruguay to stimulate the time ascertain and determine, or estimate, the net The 
manufacture of wool tops in those respective countries for export amount of each such bounty or grant, and shall declare ames 
to the United States. I note with pleasure that the Department the net amount so determined or estimated. The Secre- t 
has already taken steps to obtain from the United States Embassy tary of the Treasury shall make all regulations he may mare 
in Argentina “some of the information which is required for an deem necessary for the identification of such articles McKi 
adequate reexamination of this problem.” and merchandise and for the assessment and collection “Norn 

On Friday last, February 15, a conference was held of Repre- of such additional duties.” tional 


sentatives and Senators from States in which the wool industr ay .., | ranch 
in one or more of its aspects is of great importance to the naar The ph _ fs me ae A ase a a a 8 oer sin, § 
tenance of a sound economy, to consider this and other matters | ..; Serre Cy See Nee eek by Tee maneniery ae Mitel 
which are now adversely affecting the production and manufacture we ee pegs ed = Gewaty ot grant ts paid of bestowed, a. 
of domestic wool and wool products. I advised those present of Seep at eameeey however the same be paid or bestowed. i 
ie cicladiadiien © tek Semaiecad bar tabiiieatin Renal somine dilien eadk The duty of the Secretary is also clearly prescribed. He shall | linois 
+ teats ilk Gitldidd costes tf i letter to a Piero ascertain and determine and he shall declare the net amount and} of Ic 
ee P y P he shall make all regulations he may deem necessary for the identi-| of 1 
P re pxessot were unanimously of the opinion thet 7 osity of such articles and for the assessment of such additional | jeads 
uties. . 
the present law imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the If . , as Cl 
ad : a multiple export rate has the effect prescribed in the law 
bao pene ee ae a sates ose even though it may have other economic effects, no discretion the 
exporting such commodities to the United States. In your letter orice Pe Haag to the Secretary to vary the effect Congress | P°™ 
of February 15 you say that it is one of the responsibilities of the . ‘ P 
Secretary o “determine whether a bounty or aa is in fact being ¢, “ wi < — owe = " ee 7 + pa oy Os i io 
conferred upon any product.” May I not: suggest that the language en oe ere ee ee © exchange 
of Sechie WS of Ges Tac Aah comms 00 anewer this question of 7% pesos per United States dollar. Wool receives an export | 0 
most explicitly. It would be difficult indeed to frame language pending 4 = ere og genet = ange a tny the favored 
less open to misconstruction or misinterpretation than that which 8 pater a mal pein sale teDigginge~gecthelinagy. ee 
le Gide ancien this country the manufactured wool product at the same price as 4 
is “= * rather nf i the Argentine wool from which the tops are made. The evidence | 
ovuauainar duty aunty sori ale a. Rectre:a ee before our conference was to the effect that South American tops 








: : : ‘ Boi: 

shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant are eae A tops made in the United States by 38%e per| 
” ‘ “ a . * 3 poun e 

~ —- Sabesly os inlvooe” = aay Po Des Wises I trust that when the additional information is received which | ™*' 


a , ou have requested from the United States Embassy in Argentina ©® 

or grant” could be designed only ai show that Congress wanted ao will fat se a conference with the andartiiiasd, all dt what A 

to prevent any country from avoiding any tariff rate imposed by ar¢ of the opinion that the circumstances in the instant case re- | pre 

our law by any device or method. quire the imposition of a countervailing duty and that the only | Stc 
That is was not the intention of Congress to allow the Secre- responsibility of the Secretary is to “determine, or estimate, the } Re 

tary discretionary power to determine whether or not a device net amount of the bounty or grant, however the same be paid or 

which has the effect of granting a preferential position to any }octowed” and | evy a countervailing duty accordingly 

exporter from another country seems to be proven not only by Sy: 

the fact that Section 303 provides for a mandatory countervailing 


ser 








- ag 
duty, but by the fact that in the clause imposing the additional Sincerely yours, ice 
duty, the section describes it as being “equal to the net amount Lester C. Hunt (Wyoming) JoserpH C. O’Manoney (Wyo.) | ex 
of such bounty or grant, however the same may be paid or Muvton R. Younc (N. Dakota) |= Wayne Morse (Oregon) “i 
bestowed.” GeorcE D. AIKEN (Vermont) James E. Murray (Montana) P; 

This phrase “however the same be paid or bestowed” re- Wz_11AM LANGER (N. Dakota) Tom Connaty (Texas) vi 
moves any possible ambiguity and imposes upon the Secretary an F rep A. Seaton (Nebraska) WALLACE F. BENNETT (Utah) : 
obligation which he may not avoid by construing preferential Mrke MANSFIELD (Montana) ARTHUR V. Watkins (Utah) m 
treatment through multiple export rates as a technique of deriving WALTER K. GRANGER (Utah) Karu E. Munopt (So. Dakota) S 
tax revenue, of avoiding political and other difficulties in the de- Westey A. D’Ewarrt (Mont.) Henry C. Dworsnak (Idaho) S 
valuation of their currencies or of producing other economic effects ZALEs N. Ecron (Montana) Ep. C. Jounson (Colorado) Z 
within the countries. The only question is whether the method Guy Corpon (Oregon) Francis Case (South Dakota) c 
used accords preferential treatment by which the American duty Ernest W. Mcrarvanp (Ariz.) _ E. Y. Berry (South Dakota) S 
is avoided. No matter how the preference is paid or bestowed and Cari Haypen (Arizona) Pat McCarran (Nevada) 3 
no matter what internal effect it may have, if the method used 0. C. FisHer (Texas) 
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Winder Honored Again 


HE National Provisioner celebrated its 
60th anniversary with a historical re- 
port, on the progress and development of 


to the| the meat packing industry from 1891 to 
datory 1951. The 375-page document, issued un- 
der the title “The Significant Sixty” as 
counter. | section 2 of its January 26, 1952 number, 
) er. * ‘ J 
contains reviews of the meat packing indus- 
Depart: | ty under the heads of The Meat Packing 
nguage | Industry Grows up, Meat Serves in War- 
ng the time, What Changed Meat Packing from 
stowed}, Trade to an Industry, From Art to 
Science, Packers Are People and Leaders 
to in Animal Agriculture. 
et The last named section features the late 
re James “Tama Jim” Wilson, who served as 
ys Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinets of 
Ks McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft; G. N. 
mn “Norm” Winder, past president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, as sheep 
xplicit rancher; W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wiscon- 
y pro. sin, as midwestern sheepman; Albert K. 
towed, | Mitchell of Albert, New Mexico, as cow- 
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man; the Funk Bros., of Bloomington, II- 
linois, as cattle feeders; Rollie Pemberton 
of Iowa as hog man; Dean H. H. Kildee 
of Iowa State College as teacher and 
leader; the late Howard Edward Babcock 
as crusader for a national food and farm 
program which would recognize the im- 
portance of animal agriculture. 





Range Management 
Meeting 

HE American Society of Range Manage- 
| ment held its fifth annual meeting in 
Boise, Idaho, January 30-February 1, 1952. 

Dr. L. A. Stoddart, head of the Depart- 
ment of Range Management, Utah State 
College, Logan, Utah, succeeded Daniel 
A. Fulton, rancher, Ismay, Montana, as 
president of the society. Vice President 
Stoddart was succeeded by B. W. Allred, 
Regional Range Conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Fort Worth, Texas. 

W. T. White, Chief, Regional Land Man- 
agement Division, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Portland, Oregon, was appointed 
executive secretary. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer, held last year by Gene 
Payne, Professor of Range Management, 
Montana State Agriculture College, Boze- 
man, Montana and C. Kenneth Pearse, 
Southwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, were combined into the office of exe- 
cutive secretary. R. S. Campbell, Forest 
Service, New Orleans, Louisiana, continues 
as editor’ of the Journal. 
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The 1952 Board of Directors for the 
society are Bruce Orcutt, rancher, Miles 
City, Montana; A. P. Atkins, rancher, Guy- 
mon, Oklahoma; J. A. Campbell, Land 
Management and Forestry, Edmonton, Al- 
berta; J. S. McCorkle, Regional Range Con- 
servationist, Soil Conservation Service, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; Dr. Harold F. 
Heady, Prof. of Range Management, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California; 
E. J. Dyksterhuis, Regional Range Conser- 
vationist, Soil Conservation Service, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; and the retiring president, 
Daniel A. Fulton. 

The program was conducted as a series 
of four discussion panels: R. W. Bailey, 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah, chairman, 
Range Management and Water Conserva- 


tion; David F. Costello, Forest Service, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, chairman, Effects 
and Control of Range Forage Plants; Her- 
man Oliver, rancher, John Day, Oregon, 
chairman, Significant Developments in 
Range Management and Research; Leon 
R. Nadeau, Bureau of Land Management, 
Portland, Oregon, chairman, Applications 
of Range Science. 

Four hundred and twelve members reg- 
istered, 91 of whom were ranchers and 
representatives of livestock associations, 11 
were members from Canada, Hawaii, South 
America and China. 

The American Society of Range Man- 
agement will hold its next annual meeting 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. Exact dates 
will be published later. 





A Law Unto 


Themselves 


By DR. S. W. McCLURE 


HE present low price of wool is due 

largely to the free-trade antics of the 
“one-worlders” in the State Department. 
They have not only reduced the tariff on 
wool and wool products but have done 
everything in their power to increase im- 
ports. Under their international agreements, 
for which they have no authority, it is 
impossible to state definitely what the duty 
is on any commodity. However, the im- 
mediate thing affecting wool prices most is 
the subsidy being paid by South American 
countries to exporters of wool and wool 
tops. It seems that wool tops can be bought 
in Uruguay and Argentina at less than the 
price of raw wool. These countries are try- 
ing to develop wool manufacturing as pro- 
vided under the President’s Point 4 Pro- 
gram. Labor is very cheap in those coun- 
tries and wool can be combed into tops 
at low cost so that when the export sub- 
sidy is paid it actually makes the top cost 
less on board the boat than raw wool would 
cost. Export subsidies are clear violation 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Law which is 
now in force. Section 303 of that Act says 
in part: “Whenever any country, person, 
association or corporation, etc., shall pay 
or bestow directly or indirectly any bounty 
or grant upon the production or manufac- 
ture or export of any article produced in 
such country then upon importation of such 
article into the United States there shall 
be imposed upon such article an additional 
duty equal to the net amount of such boun- 
ty or grant, etc.” And that section further 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall collect such additional duty. The en- 
tire section is mandatory. It leaves no 


authority to anyone to do anything except 
to forthwith raise the duty. 

As an illustration, away back in the days 
of the Coolidge Administration when An- 
drew Mellon was Secretary of the Treasury, 
the duty on imported butter was 12 cents 
per pound. One large foreign Government 
that had a surplus of butter started paying 
her exporters an export subsidy of six cents 
per pound. Secretary Mellon forthwith 
raised the duty to 18 cents per pound as 
the law provided. That ended the dump- 
ing of butter in this country. There was 
no fussing, no meetings, no conferences. 
Mellon simply enforced the law as it was 
written. However, it is too much to expect 
that there will be another Secretary Mellon. 

Also, it may be true that under the 
Charter of the United Nations this country 
has lost all authority to impose tariffs on 
imports. Our Constitution provides that 
“treaties shall be the supreme law of the 
land” and no treaty has ever been held 
unconstitutional. Many great lawyers are 
fearful that by reason of our membership 
in the United Nations this country has lost 
much of the authority guaranteed to it by 
the Constitution. 

However, it might be embarrassing to 
our Secretary of the Treasury to enforce 
the law against Argentina and Uruguay 
wher our own country is spending billions 
in export subsidies. Under our Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement our Government 
last year exported 169 million bushels of 
wheat to foreign countries at 47 cents per 
bushel below the price paid in this country. 
Seventy-six million was appropriated by 
Congress to make up this subsidy. 





IDUCATIONAL and legislative programs 

were the two major problems discussed 
by the National Livestock and Meat Indus- 
try Conference Group in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1952. 


Objectives of the educational program 
are: 


1. Promote a sound and expanding ani- 
mal agriculture through improved efficiency 
in livestock production and marketing. 


2. Improve public understanding of the 
economics of livestock and’ meat produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. 


Under point one the report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Activities as pre- 
sented by John Coverdale of the Rath Pack- 
ing Company, Waterloo, Iowa, chairman, 
included this statement: 


“It is estimated that by 1960 we will 
have at least 16 million more people than 
we have now in the United States. A bal- 
anced production is not only needed, but 
we must also use every means possible to 
lessen the unit cost. A bountiful food sup- 
ply will help prevent inflation. 


“The per capita consumption of beef in 
1951 was 58 pounds; pork 77 pounds; 
veal, 6.7 pounds; and lamb, 3.3 pounds. 
With the increase of 2 million in the popu- 
lation per year, it will require the follow- 
‘ing increases each year to maintain our 
present status: 


| aoe 116 million pounds 
ee 143 million pounds 
ae 13 million pounds 
a eee 6.6 million pounds 


Total increase: 278.6 million pounds 


“With the consumer’s desire for more red 
meat and less fat. . . 


“With soil conservation recognized as an 
important national problem. . 


“And with the lowering of tilled acres 
and the increase in grassland farming, a 
modernized system of agriculture is being 
developed. : 


“The laboring man of today is using less 
physical effort due to mechanized industry 
and agriculture. Fewer fats are required. 
With the growing of soybeans and other 
oil seeds, fats can now be _ produced 
cheaper than by livestock. The health of 
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Meat Conference In Chicago 


Educational and Legislative Programs Considered 


the American people is being improved by 
better balanced diets; thus, another reason 
for the livestock industry being alerted. 
The consumer must recognize that a cer- 
tain amount of fat in an animal is neces- 
sary to insure good flavor and texture.” 

Believing the objective outlined in point 
two, that of educating the general public, 
can best be achieved through community 
work, the Committee report calls for the 
setting up of State committees with chair- 
men directly associated with some phase 
of the livestock industry who will proceed 
to coordinate the program with the work 
of experiment stations, agricultural colleges 
and extension services. 

“Broader consumer knowledge of the 
economics of production, distribution and 
consumption of livestock products,” the re- 
port said, “is vital to the future welfare 
of the industry. An informed homemaker 
should be a better customer. She needs to 
have a better understanding of the process 
by which prices of meat are determined, 
and how the prices that she pays for meat 
are reflected back in the price of livestock. 
With this knowledge, she will better under- 
stand what makes prices go up, and what 
happens when they do. She needs to un- 
derstand that while rising prices cause 
more meat to be produced, it takes con- 
siderable time to get more meat to the 
consumer's table. If fundamentals such as 
these are understood by the consumer, she 
will realize that consumers can get more 
meat for their money only by encouraging 
producers to grow more feed and raise 
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"I'D SAY THAT | OWE MY SUCCESS TO THE FACT 
THAT | GOT INTO THE SHEEP BUSINESS ALONG 
TIME BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT DID!” 


—The National Wool Grower 












more livestock, and price controls work jp 
the opposite direction. 

“Much of this basic economic informa. 
tion can and should originate with the agy 
cultural economics leaders at our land grant 
colleges. It should be disseminated through 
a well-planned program of consumer edy. 
cation through the leadership of the agri- 
cultural extension service, with the ¢. 
operation of a Livestock and Meat Indus. 
try Conference Committee in each State,” 

Legislative discussion centered on what 
the attitude of the conference should be 
relative to price controls, as Congress will 
soon be considering bills to extend the 
Defense Production Act. The position of 
the National Wool Growers Association, of 
course, has been made known. It is to 
the effect that price controls are of no ad- 
vantage to consumers and have been a de- 
cided handicap to producers; therefore, the 
Association favors striking Titles IV and V 
from the Act. 

The development of the legislative pro- 
gram of the National Livestock and Meat 
Industry Conference Group is in the hands 
of a special committee: Allan B. Kline of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; 
John Holmes of Swift and Company, Ted 
Funk of National Livestock Producers As- 
sociation and Sam Hyatt of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Some 45 representatives of the various 
segments of the livestock and meat industry 
attended the meeting. President W. H. 
Steiwer, Vice President Ray W. Willough- 
by (also representing the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association) and 
Secretary J. M. Jones attended for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

Other organizations having delegates 
there were: American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, American Meat Institute, National 
Lamb Feeders Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat and Food Dealers, Safe- 
way Stores, American Butter Institute, Na- 
tional Livestock Exchange, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Swift 
and Company, Armour and Company, Rath 
Packing Company, Wilson and Company, 
Independent Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, National Livestock Producers Asso- 
ciation, and several midwestern livestock 
and feeder associations. 
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Suffolk Ram Lambs lined up for judging at the 1951 English Royal Show. 


—The Sport and General Press Agency Ltd. Photo 


Aids To Better Lamb Markets 


ESTRICTIONS on the amount of lamb 

slaughterers and wholesalers may sell 
in the form of cuts such as legs, shoulders, 
etc, were suspended by the Office of Price 
Stabilization on February 5, 1952. The 
suspension will be in effect until the be- 
ginning of the operator's -first accounting 
period after March 22, 1952, which in most 
instances will be April Ist. 


This action was taken by the OPS as 
a result of the work done by the Special 
Lamb Committee composed of Howard 
Vaughn, Past President of the National 
Wool Growers Association, J. C. Petersen, 
President of the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, and J. W. Brown, President 
of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association, in January. 

The order, listed as Amendment 1 to 
CPR 92, the general lamb ceiling price 
order, suspends Section 12 for the period 
mentioned. Section 12 restricts the sale 
of cuts to the same percentage by weight 
as was sold during the 1950 base month. 
That is the slaughterer or wholesaler under 
it is required to sell the same proportion 
of carcasses or fore and hindsaddles to his 
total sales in any accounting period as he 
sold during his 1950 base month, which 
is a fixed accounting period selected by 
the slaughterer or wholesaler. 

This section was set up according to the 
OPS to make it possible for the retailer to 
obtain his regular supply of carcasses or 
fore and hindsaddles and not be forced to 
buy the more expensive cuts which are 
more profitable to the packer. 

“At the present time, however,” the OPS 
says, “heavy lambs are generally selling 
below the prices reflected in CPR 92. Data 
collected by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture shows that as of January 1, 1952 
there were 3,844,000 lamb and sheep on 
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feed, compared with 3,382,000 head a year 
earlier. It is believed that during the next 
few weeks while these fed lambs are being 
marketed there will not be pressure on the 
ceiling prices and the retailer would not 
be injured if packers were permitted to se!l 
any given proportion of the lambs they 
handle in the form of primal cuts.” 

A second result of the Lamb Committee’s 
work came on February 26th with the 
Army’s request for bids on four carloads of 
telescoped lambs for export and its an- 
nouncement that they would take carcasses 
weighing up to 68 pounds. Heretofore, 60 
pounds was their limit. 

The special lamb committee, in present- 
ing the story of the disastrous lamb market 
situation to members of Congress, empha- 
sized this point: If it is held necessary to 
maintain an overall ceiling, at wholesale 
on carcass lambs, then all other regulations 
and restrictions should be removed. 

In addition to the regulation on cutting 
lambs which has been suspended for a 
few weeks, another burdensome section of 
C.P.R. 92 is that packers may sell fabri- 
cated cuts, such as boned legs and 
shoulders to hotel supply houses but cannot 
sell them to the retail trade. Also no pro- 
vision is made in the general ceiling price 
order on lamb covering such items as 
square cut shoulders and legs with the 
lower shank bone removed. Before the 
order was issued, packers were able to sell 
such cuts to all classes of trade. 

The committee also told the Senators 
and Representatives that retailers in some 
outlying districts keep their prices close to 
the ceiling at all times because they are 

afraid if they lower them and then have 
to raise them again when supplies are 
shorter, they will run into opposition from 
their customers. 





OPS REMOVES ANOTHER 
RESTRICTION 


The OPS, according to recent un- 
official reports, is lifting another 
lamb market restriction, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for packers now to 
prepare cuts which they can sell to 
the retail trade. Under this order, 
they are permitted to make the fol- 
lowing cuts: Oven-prepared legs, 
boned, rolled and tied legs; boned, 
rolled and tied shoulders; shank for 
braising, and shoulders, square cuts 
and four-rib. The relaxation of this 
provision will help but it comes a 
little late, so far as the heavy lambs 
for this season are concerned. 











States Get $13,974,027 
From Forest Receipts 


ORTY States, Puerto Rico and Alaska 

will share $13,974,027, representing 25 
percent of Forest Service receipts from the 
sale of timber, grazing fees and special 
land leases during fiscal year 1951, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reported 
on January 31, 1952. This is the greatest 
return ever made to the States from na- 
tional forests, exceeding last year’s record 
$8,343,010 by over 60 percent. By law 
the money is earmarked for public roads 
and public schools in counties containing 
national forest land. 

National forest receipts during the year 
which ended June 30, 1951, totaled 
$56,147,341, of which $51,098,565 was 
from the sale of timber and forest prod- 
ucts; $4,165,573, from grazing fees; and 
$883,203, from special fees from mineral 
leases, resorts, summer home sites and 
water power. 

The following table shows the amounts 
returned to 18 Western States: 


States Number of Amounts received 
or counties from National 

Territory sharing Forests 1951 
Arizona 13 $ 483,807.96 
California 88 2,345,065.97 
Colorado 42 282,762,29 
Idaho 34 821,165.30 
Montana 85 329,849.59 
Nevada 14 45,842.87 
New Mexico 20 198,328.06 
Oregon 81 4,292,056.59 
South Dakota rf 91,305.91 
Texas ll $20,516.25 
Utah 29 148,490.26 
Washington 27 2,321,047.44 
Wyoming 18 141,693.72 

TOTAL 319 $11,771,932.21 
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Meat and Its Contribution to Adequate Nutritioy 


T is a real pleasure to represent the Nu- 

trition Department of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and to discuss the 
subject of meat and nutrition with you. 
Throughout the year my work at the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board takes 
me to many meetings in all sections of the 
country. The meetings I attend are main- 
ly those of professional groups—physicians, 
dentists, dietitians, and health workers. 

About two months ago I was in Cleve- 
land at the American Dietetic Association 
Convention attended by three thousand 
dietitians and nutritionists from all over 
this country. The Nutrition Department of 
the Meat Board had an exhibit which fea- 
tured the importance of animal protein in 
the human diet. In four days over five 
hundred requests for the Board’s publica- 
tions and more information on meat and 
nutrition were received from dietitians. 
One dietitian from North Carolina said 
she wanted some of our food value charts 
for her classes of student nurses; another 
from South Dakota asked for posters show- 
ing the high protein, vitamin and mineral 
content of meat so that she might show 
her employees why one of her kitchen staff 
who eats large amounts of meat has so 
much pep and energy and is always feeling 
fine. 

Last month at a medical meeting in Dal- 
las I found physicians very much interest- 
ed in the Board’s high protein meat reduc- 
ing diet. Requests for twenty-five, ‘fifty, 
and one hundred copies of the weight re- 
duction booklet were received from physi- 
cians who want their patients to use a safe 
reducing diet. At each one of these pro- 
fessional meetings, there are hundreds of 
requests for information on nutrition and 
meat. From physicians, dentists, dietitians 
—those who influence the food habits of the 
American people. Thus it is essential that 
they get the facts about meat and that 
these facts be based on sound nutrition 
research. 


Need for Research Recognized 


Twenty-nine years ago when the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board was 
founded, we were unable to answer ques- 
tions on the vitamin, mineral, or protein 
content of meat. Whether meat caused 
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By MISS RITA CAMPBELL, Assistant Director 
Nutrition Department, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


An Address before the National Wool Growers’ Convention 
Portland, Oregon, December 6, 1951 


disease or was beneficial in treating it, no 
one knew. Meat was the target of many 
diet faddists. But now, through the gener- 
ous support of the entire livestock and 





Lamb Dish of the Month d 


Lamb Shanks and Necks Make Nourishing Soups 





Meal-In-One-Soup 
Deviled Egg Salad 


Hot Biscuits 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 


MEAL-IN-ONE-SOUP 


Coffee 


1% pounds lamb neck or shanks 
Cold water to cover 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 medium onions, chopped 

1 bay leaf 

1 cup chopped celery and leaves 
% teaspoon pepper 


Cover meat with cold water. Add salt, onion, bay leaf, celery, and pepper. 
Simmer for 2 to 3 hours. Add rice, potatoes and carrots and continue cooking for 
about 1 hour. Add the parsley, tomatoes and enough water to make one gallon of 
soup. Continue cooking for 15 to 20 minutes. Adjust seasoning, if necessary. 8 servings. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD. 


meat industry, much nutrition research ha; 
been undertaken and completed and yw 
have answers to questions about the ny. 
tritive value of meat. Research supported 
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Butter or Margarine 


Milk 


cup rice 

medium potato, sliced 
medium carrots, diced 

cup minced parsley 

No. 2 can or 2 cups tomatoes 
Water 
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py the Board has been undertaken on a 
wide variety of subjects, ranging from the 
yitamin, mineral and protein content of 
meat to the value of meat in the child's 
diet and the value of meat to older per- 
sons. These research studies were made 
possible through your support and co- 
operation. 

This extensive research has contributed 
much to our knowledge of meat and nu- 
trition, and is gradually strengthening the 
position of meat in the American diet. 
What do we know about meat specifically? 
Does it contain protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins? Yes, meat is an excellent source of 
high quality protein, the minerals, iron and 
phosphorus and the B vitamins. High qual- 
ity protein is the kind needed to make 
children grow sturdy and strong and to 
keep adults in a state of good nutrition. 
Protein builds body framework; it might 
be compared to steel in the framework of 
your car. 


Protein 


It was learned through one of the 
Board’s research studies at.the University 
of Chicago under Dr. Paul R. Cannon that 
the protein of meat, as well as being a 
body builder, helps build resistance to in- 
fection. Since we are all constantly ex- 
posed to infections this means that protein 
is a mighty important factor in the diet. Dur- 
ing the war in areas where very little meat 
was available, tuberculosis was prevalent. 
The low protein content of diets of persons 
in certain sections of France was believed 
to be the reason for widespread occurrence 
of this disease. But in one province where 
people produced livestock and had liberal 
amounts of meat, tuberculosis rarely oc- 
curred, 

Not only is it important to have protein 
of high quality in your diet, but the time 
at which you include it is important too. 
According to researchers at the University 
of Nebraska, college girls who have high 
quality protein foods such as meat, milk or 
eggs at three meals a day are better off nu- 
tritionally than those having the same total 
amount of these foods, but only at break- 
fast or lunch. The damage done by skimpy 
breakfasts and snack-bar lunches cannot 
be compensated for by full course dinners. 


Minerals 


Insofar as minerals are concerned, again 
meat makes a good contribution. Meat 
supplies the iron you need for healthy red 
blood and helps prevent anemia. Research- 
ers have found that blood donors rebuild 
lost blood more quickly when they eat am- 
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ple amounts of meat. The current meat 
shortage in England may explain why very 
few Englishmen are able to make blood 
donations, and when they do, they can 
make them less often. 

Meat is also a fine source of phosphorus, 
the mineral which works with calcium to 
build strong bones and teeth. Then there 
are other minerals which appear in such 
small amounts in food that they are called 
“trace elements.” I really don’t have to 
tell you about them, because you already 
know their value in livestock feeding. 
Sheep on copper deficient diets show de- 
creased wool production and the capacity 
to crimp wool fibers fails. Pigs also show 
abnormal leg conditions similar to rickets 
in children, anemia occurs and there are 
muscle symptoms. 

In the field of human nutrition, we are 
just awakening to the value of these lesser 
known minerals and are checking to see 
which foods contain them and how much. 
Always anxious to keep abreast of the latest 
trends in nutrition research, the Board has 
initiated a study at Illinois Institute of 
Technology on the trace element content 
of meat. 


MARY’S HERE AGAIN 


Mary had a little lamb 
And then she ordered peas; 
A slice of good Virginia ham, 
And salad dressed with cheese. 
She had potatoes. For dessert 
She had a slab of pie. 
“A little ice cream wouldn’t hurt,” 
Said Mary with a sigh. 


Mary had a little pain, 
Right in the rest’rant door; 
It went away but came again. 
Worse than it was before. 
“If I should die,” poor Mary said, 
“A band you must secure, 
And have them gather ‘round my bed 
And play an over-chewer.” 
—Auntie Payne 


° Sd ° 


Mary had a little lamb, 
So the children said. 
It went with her each day to school 
Between two slabs of bread. 
—Woody of Ravenswood 


° ° oS 


(The N.W.G. thanks Earle G. Reed, 
G.L.S. Agent of the Union Pacific R.R. for 
the above items, clipped from the Chicago 
Tribune of November 26, 1951.) 





Now we will have the facts on cobalt, 
manganese, magnesium, copper, and zinc 
in beef, veal, pork and lamb, and a study 
of their effect on our health will be the 


next step. 


Vitamins 


Probably the most popular and talked 
about nutrients today are the vitamins. 
Much is being said and written about the 
value of vitamins for the maintenance -of 
health. Some people have the mistaken 
idea that the drug store is the place to get 
their vitamin supply, but for the average 
person the grocery store is still the best 
source. As far as B vitamins are concerned, 
meat is a top-notch source. Meat supplies 
the big three B vitamins, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and niacin, plus choline, biotin, ino- 
sitol, folic acid and vitamin B,. (the new- 
est B vitamin). Liver is an excellent source 
of Vitamin A. One serving will supply 
enough of this vitamin for several days. 
Much of the Board-supported research on 
the vitamin content of meat was conducted 
at the University of Wisconsin under the 
direction of Dr. C. A. Elvehjem. 

So research has shown that meat con- 
tributes high quality protein, minerals and 
essential vitamins to the diet. 


Human Nutrition 


Not only the nutrient content of meat, 
but the actual functions of these nutrients 
in human nutrition have been studied in 
the Board’s research program. The 
Board of Directors recognizes that these 
findings are only important and valuable 
when they are applied and when nutri- 
tional status is improved as a result. Thus 
human nutrition studies involving pregnant 
women, infants, school children, young 
adults and older persons have been con- 
ducted. 


Nutrition in Pregnancy 


Tremendous advances have been made 
in the field of maternal nutrition in. the 
last half century. However, opinion as to 
the value of protein in the pregnant wom- 
an’s diet was not clearly defined. The old 
idea was that protein was hard on the 
kidneys and that therefore a pregnant 
woman should reduce her intake of nutri- 
tious protein foods, such as meat. This 
problem came to the attention of the 
Board and the need for sound research and 
investigation into it was recognized. At 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital, where over 
forty-five hundred babies are delivered an- 
nually one of the leading: obstetricians, Dr. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Association History 


By JOHN A. REED, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 


Response to the Address of Welcome at the National’s Convention, 
Portland, Oregon, December 5, 1951 


Y response to the Address of Welcome 

today is not without some sorrow, as 
I have in mind the ‘response which was 
given to us in our State of Wyoming last 
year by one who has contributed much 
to this industry, the late John A. Hill, 
Dean Hill, as we all liked to call him. Be- 
yond any doubt, I think John Hill con- 
tributed as much to the sheep industry 
of this country as any one individual, and 
I think it apropos at this time that this 
group rise just a moment out of respect 
for Dean Hill. ... . Be seated, please. 


Tribute to Dean Hill 


I was privileged to be a close friend ot 
the Dean for thirty or thirty-five years, 
and I know that you will approve this 
morning if I briefly eulogize him for his 
many accomplishments for the sheep in- 
dustry. From a humble farm life in Ohio 
with a small band of Merinos to a Wyo- 
ming ranch, to a college education largely 
by his own bootstraps, and to become 
recognized universally, I think I can safely 
say, as an authority on wool was the course 
of Dean Hill. I know that this course 
was extremely difficult at times. Included 
among other means of obtaining his sup- 
port was section work on a railroad, rail- 
roading of other forms, and many other 
types of labor which he might get during 
vacation periods in order to carry on his 
activities. 

As a trustee of the University of Wyo- 
ming and a personal friend of mine I con- 
sidered it a great honor on November 27, 
1949, to address him and a group of our 
mutual friends at the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club in Chicago at which time a portrait 
of the Dean was hung along with other 
notables in the livestock industry. I am 
sure that we can all agree that we are 
the better in this industry for the life of 
so great and good a man. I know that 
you will forgive me if at this time I men- 
tion the fact that a group of the Dean’s 
friends have started a memorial trust in 
his honor. It is a fellowship trust to be 
carried on at the University of Wyoming, 
and I think thus far the sheepmen gen- 
erally have been very generous in their 
contributions to that fund, and I hope that 
it may become much greater and that as 
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John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Vice 


Wyoming, 
President of the National Wool Growers Assn. 


the Dean was known as an authority on 
wool universally, his memorial through this 
scholarship fund for the use of the coun- 
try will likewise become universal. 


The 1904 Convention in Portland 


This convention marks the fourth an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association to be held in the city 
of Portland, Oregon. I am going to quote 
from some of the proceedings of the former 
meetings in order to contrast the predic- 
tions which were made many years ago, 
almost a half century ago in one instance, 
with things that have taken place so far 
as this industry is concerned since that 
time. 

The first annual convention to be held 
in Portland opened on January 11, 1904. 
The presiding officer and president of the 
Association at that time was the late Fran- 
cis E. Warren of Wyoming. In having him 
as an officer of this Association and a mem- 
ber of the Senate this industry was favored, 
I think, in many ways. He was a power 
and did a great deal for us, and some- 
times I wonder if we, as we pass on 
through this life, replace that type of man. 
I presume we do, but it is rather difficult. 


President Warren in his address com. 
mented on some of the same problems that 
we have with us today, namely, public 
lands, forest reserves, tariff on wool, and 
scabies. Speaking about the tariff on wool, 
President Warren stated, “To remove the 
tariff on wool would be practically to black 
out our flocks, compel our manufacturers 
to depend entirely on foreign-grown wool, 
and finally, to raise the price of woolen 
goods to consumers without benefit to this 
country from sheep and wool growing.” It 
seems to me that this prediction as made 
in that day was certainly farsighted. Now, 
I think, no doubt, it shows us the breadth 
of the type of men which we had leading 
this organization at the time. 


On January 12, 1904, the cattlemen 
joined the group. The forest reserve was 
the center of debate, and Chief Forester 
Gifford Pinchot was present along with 
F. H. Newell of a Special Commission 
appointed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt to investigate the public lands ques- 
tion. The Roosevelt name has been linked 
with public lands withdrawal and use ever 
since, and we learned the first lesson of 
Roosevelt. The second lesson, I think, is 
entirely too fresh in our minds. Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau of For- 
estry, addressed the group in addition to 
sheepmen from the various States who 
gave their views on the forest reserve ques- 
tion as it affected them in their respective 
States. They went on record as favoring 
a transfer of the Bureau of Forestry from 
the Department of Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Pinchot in his 
address set forth the policy of the Govern- 
ment on public lands. Referring to a state- 
ment made by President Warren at a pre- 
vious convention session that “all the pub- 
lic lands ought to be put to the best use,” 
Mr. Pinchot said: “After what the Presi- 
dent said this morning, I need not dwell 
on that. It means many other things: that 
it is more useful to the community in gen- 
eral to raise children than to raise sheep 
on 160 acres of land. It means the agri- 
cultural land should be used for agricul- 
tural purposes and the grazing lands for 
grazing purposes.” This may have been 
the start of that limited acreage which 
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with a very few exceptions is certainly 
not enough for a settler to get along on. 

The next point Mr. Pinchot discussed 
was that resources of the forest reserve 
should be used so as to make them perma- 
nent. In another place he stated: “Local 
questions should be decided on_ local 
grounds. You must deal with these ques- 
tions in detail with local knowledge se- 
cured on the ground or you cannot deal 
with them wisely. It is the only possible 
way that questions can be handled and the 
more I know about it the more I am satis- 
fed that after the general propositions 
have been laid down you have got to get 
right down to the individual cases with a 
knowledge of the local situation before 
you can decide wisely.” This was in 1904, 
and Mr. Pinchot stated also that the forests 
were overgrazed. We hear the same re- 
marks today, and, no doubt, in some in- 
stances they are overgrazed. But what 
have we done. since 1904 to correct the 
situation? We have done very little. We 
have taken the easiest course to reduce the 
numbers of livestock and reduce the sup- 
porting economy of the western communi- 
ties. A few days ago as a member of the 
Livestock Committee of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation I attended a meeting in St. Louis 
at which the head of the Bureau of Ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Department, 
was present, and one of the principal dis- 
cussions was the new grasslands program. 
I think it is a splendid idea, but I certain- 
ly did not hesitate to suggest to the head 
of the Bureau in the same department in 
which the Forest Service is located that 
they had a very fertile field for activity 
right within their organization, that they 
could start right there to promoting the 
development of grass, and I think that is 
definitely true. 

It is strange, isn’t it, how all through 
the years of our existence some demagog 
has kept our business in a constant state 
of instability until today the final chapter 
is about to be written through price con- 
trols without regard to distribution control 
or costs by a politician whose heels I do 
not think have ever clicked off an 
asphalt pavement. I doubt very much if 
he knows a sheep from a jack rabbit, but 
he does know how to flimflam the city 
voters by giving them what they like to 
see in the headlines of the daily news- 
papers, whether the truth, half of the truth 
or not the truth at all. You know meat 
production and costs and wool production 
and costs in this country take a mighty lit- 
tle sum out of the worker’s paycheck. Only 
5.6 percént of the nation’s food basket is 
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represented by meat, and over 50 percent 
of that is beef. There is very little, such 
a small amount, in a man’s suit of clothes 
even at the highest price for wool that 
goes to the producer of wool that it seems 
almost silly for any bureau to pick out 
those two items upon which to make head- 
lines. The truth should be known, by the 
people who consume meat, and we hope 
they continue to consume it on a greater 
scale. 

It just seems that the wool growers and 
the cattlemen or the stockmen as a group, 
so far as their votes are concerned, appar- 
ently do not amount to too much. 


The 1911 Meeting in Portland 


The next convention of the Association 
to be held in Portland was January 4 to 
7, 1911. The late Fred Gooding of Idaho 
presided: and was reelected president. Mr. 
S. W. McClure was appointed secretary 
with the Association’s offices in Gooding, 
Idaho, and by way of coincidence the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome at the 
time was given by a Wyoming man, the 
late Dr. J. M. Wilson of Douglas, who, 
like his esteemed son and the ever untir- 
ing co-worker we have with us today, Dr. 
J. Byron Wilson, never ceased giving of 
his life’s effort to the benefit of this indus- 
try of ours. 

President Gooding in his address stated 
among other things: “While the Legislative 
Committee of this Association was in the 
East last winter we visited several large 
worsted mills. The superintendent of one 
of the largest woolen and worsted mills 
told us that the manufacturers were sell- 
ing the very finest grade of worsted goods 
made of the best wool to the big jobbers 
of cloth in New York for $2 a yard. This 
cloth is made into men’s suits today that 
are selling from $30 to $60 a suit. The 
wool growers have received as their share 
of the $30 or $60 just $1.68. If the tariff 
was entirely removed, the difference in 
the cost of the suit of clothes, the $60 
suit of clothes, would be 64 cents.” 

In the spring of this year (1951) the 
wool fiber in a man’s worsted suit repre- 
sented 12 percent of the retail price of 
$65. The remaining 88 percent of the 
price represented the labor cost of mak- 
ing the fabric and the manufacturing of 
the suit, the lining, the trimmings, and the 
profit, the overhead and distribution costs. 

The 1911 convention evidently gave 
birth to the National Wool Grower maga- 
zine. The March, 1911, edition qualified 
its existence by stating: “This paper is 
published by the National Wool Growers 
Association and will appear some five or 





six times during the year whenever occa- 
sion seems to demand it. Its principal field 
will be the publication of addresses de- 
livered during the National Wool: Grow- 
ers’ convention and the publication of other 
matters of importance to the sheep in- 
dustry. This Association is honored by 
the membership and supported by the 
dues of hundreds of sheepmen who find 
it impossible to attend its annual conven- 
tion. These men have a right to know what 
their Association does, and we take this 
means of placing its acts before them.” 

It seems to me that we have a statement 
there that we should always be mindful 
of; that while we have 300 or 400 or 500 
people registered and attending these con- 
ventions, by far a greater number of those 
dependent upon what we do at these con- 
ventions are not here, and we should give 
consideration to what they might like or 
dislike in our deliberations. 

I think much credit is due the manage- 
ment of the Wool Grower magazine 
throughout the years. In my opinion it 
ranks among the top. 

The year 1911 as well as the year 1951 
was beset with many problems for the 
sheepmen. The Wool Grower of March, 
1911, had the following to say: “The pres- 
ent is the most critical year in the history 
of the sheep industry, and it is the time 
when every flockmaster should be in- 
formed upon all questions affecting his 
welfare.” How true that was, because that 
was one of the years upon which the pari- 
ty, the price ratio, was set, and we in the 
sheep industry always felt, and I think 
rightfully so, that, perhaps as this is stated 
here, that was one of our most troublesome 
years, and that prices during that period 
were very much to a disadvantage so 
far as this industry is concerned. That 
disadvantage has followed us _ through 
largely to this day. 


The 1932 Portland Meeting 

December 8 to 10, 1932, the third Port- 
land session was held, the Sixty-eighth 
Annual Convention. President Hagenbarth 
was ill, and the session was presided over 
by the Vice President, the late Fred Ellen- 
wood of California. 

At each of the foregoing annual conven- 
tions the same debatable points seem to 
prevail that we have with us today. The 
late. President Gooding at one of the ses- 
sions very aptly stated: “No industry in’ 
the union has been more unfortunate than 
ours. It has been made a football of poli- 
tics almost from the beginning. We have 
been given a few years of prosperity 
through a protective tariff only to find that 
when our flocks were beginning to increase 
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and the business beginning to be a pros- 
perous one the tariff was to be revised, and 
our product was to be put on the free list. 
Every agitation of the tariff on wool has 
marked a decrease in the number of sheep 
in this country.” So, said President Good- 
ing in 1932... . 

The result of all this maneuvering over 
the years and particularly in the past two 
decades is all too well known to those of 
us familiar with the facts and figures of 
the sheep business. We have made some 
gains, but the loss is on the heavy side of 
the scale of our progress. 





Infectious Abortion 
In Sheep 


By DR. HADLEIGH MARSH 
HE subject of abortion in sheep has been 
brought into the lime-light recently by 
reports of an extensive and serious outbreak 
in southern Idaho. 

The usual history of infectious abortion 
in sheep is that about one month before 
lambing is due to start several ewes in a 
band slink their lambs. These abortions 
continue, increasing in the number of lambs 
slunk until normal lambing starts and then 
the losses usually taper off. The number of 
lambs lost varies from about 5 percent to 
as high as 70 percent, usually 10 to 20 
percent. In some outbreaks, there may be 
considerable death loss in the aborting 
ewes, but as a rule very few-ewes die. The 
ewes which abort have a dirty-looking dis- 
charge for about a week after losing their 
lambs. 

This disease is caused by infection with 
bacteria. It should be understood that in 
the United States the disease in sheep is 
not brucellosis, or Bang’s disease, which is 
so well known in cattle. Most of the sheep 
abortion is caused by bacteria of a different 
kind, known as “vibrio,” and the disease 
is called vibrionic abortion. 

Although this disease has been studied 
by several experiment stations, particular- 
ly in Wyoming and Montana, we do not 
yet know just how the infection is carried 
from one place to another or from one 
season to the next. The infection is prob- 
ably picked up by the individual ewe in 
contaminated feed or water. As far as we 
have been able to determine, it is rarely 
transmitted from the ram to the ewe at 
breeding time. It has been found that the 
ewes do not carry the infection from one 
season to the next, and that the same band 
of ewes may lose lambs one year, and lamb 
normally the next year, on the same range, 
and bred to the same rams. We do know 
that if a band of ewes which happens to 
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be infected is moved in with another band 
and starts aborting, the exposed band may 
start aborting about a month later, because 
of contamination of feed and water by the 
aborted lambs and the discharges from the 
ewes. 

We do not yet have information on 
which to base methods of control or pre- 
vention. Experiments with vaccination 
have not been successful as yet. If a vac- 
cine were developed, it is doubtful if it 
would be used enough to have much effect, 
because the disease hits so unexpectedly 
and then disappears. Knowing that con- 
taminated feed and water spread the dis- 
ease when pregnant sheep are exposed, we 
do recommend the strictest sanitary control 





Two New Sheep Books 


Reviewed by DR. HADLEIGH MARSH, 
Veterinary Research Laboratory, 
Montana State College 


SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
By H. G. Belschner 


HIS book appeared in Australia in 1950, 

and an American edition is now avail- 
able, published by Blakiston. The author, 
Dr. H. G. Belschner, is Deputy Chief of 
the Division of Animal Industry in the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture, 
and has worked for many years with sheep 
and their diseases. It covers the whole 
field of sheep production and sheep dis- 
eases in a very comprehensive manner. The 
background is entirely Australian, but the 
Australians know more about sheep and 
wool than any other nation, and the wealth 
of information in this book can be adapted 
to American conditions. 


The book has 718 pages, with 340 il- 
lustrations. Part I covers in detail the sub- 
jects of breeds, purebred breeding, and 
cross-breeding. It discusses very thoroughly 
all the phases of sheep operation, including 
lambing, docking, shearing, branding, tag- 
ging, butchering, dipping, feeding, grazing, 
watering. The construction of corrals, 
fences, shearing sheds, dipping vats, spray- 
ing equipment, watering equipment, and 
feeding equipment is described, with de- 
tailed plans. Part I also discusses wool and 
its qualities, preparation of the wool, wool- 
classing, and wool-marketing. 

Part II is devoted to the diseases of 
sheep. Most of the conditions described 
occur also in the United States. There is 
a chapter on sheep anatomy, and one on 
the general aspects of disease in sheep, in- 
cluding instructions on post-mortem exam- 
inations and the administration of medi- 





possible. We recommend that the wate 
supply for pregnant ewes always be cleap, 
flowing water, and they be not allowed ty 
have access to stagnant pools of any kind 
water from shallow contaminated wells 
standing surface water or other unsanitary 
water. Where hay is fed, contamination 
of feed can be reduced by feeding hay i 
racks. If abortions occur the aborting ewes 
should immediately be cut into a hospital 
band, away from the main band, and the 
slunk lamb and membranes be removed 
and burned if possible. When abortions 
start, it is too late to stop most of the loss, 
but the later lambing ewes may be pro- 
tected from picking up infection by these 
precautions. 


cines to sheep. There are chapters on in- 
fectious diseases, non-infectious diseases, 
parasitic diseases, skin diseases, poisoning, 
and treatment of wounds and fractures. 

This book is written with the objective 
of being useful to both sheep producers 
and veterinarians, and should be of great 
interest to any man interested in sheep. 

(For sale by the National Wool Grower 
at $10.00) 


SHEEP DISEASES — By |. E. Newsom 


R. NEWSOM of the Colorado State Col- 

lege of Agriculture has recently pub- 
lished an authoritative book on sheep dis- 
eases, which is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the sheep industry. This book 
is directed primarily to the veterinary pro- 
fession, but will also be of interest to the 
sheep producer. 

This is a book of 352 pages, with 118 
illustrations. Dr. Newsom has not confined 
the material to conditions in the United 
States, but has included the information 
on sheep diseases available from all sheep- 
producing countries. The book discusses 
approximately 175 different disease condi- 
tions, grouped as infectious diseases, non- 
infectious diseases, parasitic diseases, and 
poisons, which include poisonous plants. 

This book is the only book of its type 
and scope in the English language, and 
meets a need which has been felt for a 
long time by those interested in diseases 
of sheep, which should include all sheep 
producers, because the control of diseases 
of sheep may make the difference between 
profit and loss in a sheep operation. 

(For sale by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
See page 37). 


The National Wool Grower 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Canada 


N outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
A has occurred near Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. On February 26th, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture placed an em- 
bargo on imports of virtually all livestock 
and meat products from that country. This 
authority is placed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture under Section 306 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. According to that section, the 
embargo will be in force until the Secretary 
gives notice that the disease no longer 
exists in Canada. 

Dr. M. S. Shahan of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry was sent by the USDA at 
the request of Canada to assist in diagnos- 
ing the disease. 

The area around the 22 premises where 
the infection was identified was immedi- 
ately placed under quarantine by Canadian 
officials and slaughter of the infected ani- 
mals—300 cattle, 193 hogs, 140 sheep, ac- 


cording to reports — immediately com- 
menced. 

An embargo on all livestock from other 
provinces has been put into effect by Que- 
bec. Perhaps other provinces will follow 
this example. This will aid in preventing 
the spread of the disease. Canada is also 
restricting livestock and meat imports to 
protect the home markets. 

While the disease is the same as that in 
Mexico, of the virus A type, the source of 
the infection is not believed to be Mexico 
but rather livestock imported from Europe 
or England where there have been recent 
outbreaks of this disease. _ 

The closeness of the outbreak to the 
United States—within 100 miles of the bor- 
der—increases the concern that the disease 
may be brought over the line by wild ani- 


mals. 





Defense Against Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


A Bureau of Animal Industry Release, February, 1952 


OT-AND-MOUTH disease remains the 
greatest threat to our livestock industry. 
Should it break out in this country and 
get out of control, meat, milk, leather, 
wool, and medicinal products of animal 
origin might be reduced by 25 percent. 
An epizootic now raging in Europe, re- 
cent outbreaks in Venzuela, Colombia, and 
now in Canada—all attest to the elusiveness 
and “tricky” quality of this most dreaded 
of livestock diseases. 


Know Your Enemy 


The disease is caused by a filtrable virus 
of which there are now six distinct im- 
munologic types. It affects cattle, sheep, 
goats, other ruminants, and swine—in fact, 
all animals both domesticated and _ wild 
with the cloven foot. Man may become in- 
fected but such cases are rare, of mild char- 
acter, and of no public health significance. 

Foot-and-mouth disease spreads rapidly 
from animal to animal, and from herd to 
herd. It may also be transmitted by con- 
taminated feed and other materials. A 
man could carry the infection on his shoes 
from his own farm to that of his neighbor. 

The disease takes its name from visible 
external symptoms. Vesicles, or blisters, 
appear on the tongue and about the mouth, 
on the skin above the hoof line, on..the 
skin between the toes of the foot, on -teats 
and udders, and on snouts of swine. These 
blisters usually rupture within 24, hours 
and form red, granular erosions. Fever and 
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marked salivation, or “slobbering,” accom- 
pany these early symptoms. 

The foot lesions cause lameness. In bad 
cases there may be separation and shed- 
ding of the hoof wall. The sick animals 
eat and drink with great difficulty or not 
at all. They lose weight. There is a mark- 
ed reduction of milk flow in dairy herds, 
and relatively few recovered animals ever 
attain full milk flow again. Pregnant ani- 
mals often abort, while breeding animals 
frequently become sterile. Death losses 
are usually low for adult animals, but losses 
of young animals often range~as high as 
50 percent. 


Planned Defense Measures 

Vigilance is our greatest protection 
against foot-and-mouth disease. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, under the law, 
provides primary protection at our ports of 
entry. Neither susceptible animals nor 
their fresh meats are allowed entry from 
countries where the disease exists. 

Should the disease pierce our border de- 
fenses, the Bureau working cooperatively 
with State livestock sanitary officials, would 
stamp out the disease through a strict pro- 
gram of inspection, quarantine, slaughter 
of diseased and exposed animals, and dis- 
infection of contaminated premises. 

In recent years the Bureau has been 
training key personnel to diagnose foot- 
and-mouth disease and other foreign 
plagues. These men are placed strategical- 
ly throughout the country. One is only a 


few hours from your farm. 

Prompt reporting of an outbreak is the 
first requisite for success in eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease, if it should pierce 
our outer defense. That is a job for the 
livestock owner, the practicing veterinarian, 
the county agent, the experiment station 
worker, or any other person who has evi- 
dence of the infection. If you do have 
credible evidence of the disease, you should 
report it immediately to your State live- 
stock sanitary official or to the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
your State. The prepared plan of operation 
can then be put into prompt action in time 
to eradicate the infection economically. 


Past Experience Costly 


Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared in 
the United States in 1870, 1880, 1884, 
1902, 1908, 1914, twice in 1924, and once 
in 1929. These appearances, with the ex- 
ception of the one in 1914, were of relative- 
ly short duration and limited to small areas. 
However, the cost of eradicating the six 
outbreaks during the twentieth century has 
been estimated at $8,000,000 to the Federal 
government; costs to States and indirect 
losses amounted to at least $174,000,000. 

The outbreak of 1914 was the most 
severe and extensive ever known in this 
country. It was discovered near Niles, 
Michigan in October 1914 and was not 
eradicated until May 1916. The infection 
spread into 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. Even the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago became contaminated and was 
closed. 

The United States has gained further ex- 
perience through its cooperation with Mexi- 
co to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in 
that nation. Since early in 1947 the two 
governments have worked together to pro- 
tect the livestock industries of both coun- 
tries. Because the infection had become 
so widespread before an eradication pro- 
gram was started, vaccination was used for 
a time in conjunction with the other meas- 
ures that had proved successful in the 
United States. In a period of 2% years, 
approximately 60 million vaccinations were 
administered, and by the end of 1951 
nearly a million animals had been eradi- 
cated. 

Your Part of the Job 

Things to do to help protect your live- 
stock and the meat supply of the nation 
from this dread disease: 

VV Watch your herds closely to determine 
if unusual disease symptoms are present. 

V Report immediately any suspicious 
symptoms to your State livestock sanitary 
official or to the representative of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in your State. 
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HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


March 1, 1952 





N last month’s column the discussion 

centered around Federal taxation. This 
month we would like to say something 
about State taxation. 

In Wyoming we are very fortunate in 
having a general State sales tax of 2 per- 
cent. This pays a good many of the costs 
of State government and our schools. We 
have no State income tax, nor have we 
needed it. 

We do have a State property tax with 
various levies for different counties and 
school districts and a straight 2-mill levy 
for school purposes. The total levies vary 
all the way from 18 to 52 mills depending 
upon the school district one is located in. 
The average tax is about 32 mills per $1000 
of evaluation. We must confess that very 
few of our Wyoming counties have prop- 
erly reorganized their school districts in 
order to equalize taxation. Some of them 
are slowly working at it and where re- 
organization has been effected, it has been 
most beneficial to both the schools and the 
taxpayers. 

We must also mention that we have 
another inequity in our property tax sy- 
stem. Veterans from any war are allowed 
up to $2000 evaluation deduction from 
their taxes. This works very unequally if 
not all veterans have $2000 worth of prop- 
erty, and certainly there is a great varia- 
tion in the school district levy in which 
that property may happen to be located. 
We note in contrast that our sister State 
of South Dakota recently paid a bonus to 
all veterans and eliminated a similar prop- 
erty tax exemption and thereby reduced 
the amount of property taxes. 

As to evaluations on livestock we have 
been treated very fairly. Our State Board 
of Equalization has been following a def- 
inite formula for a number of years, where- 
by they take a definite percentage of the 
actual sales value of sheep or cattle for the 
preceding year. In determining . these 
actual sales, the figures of sales as returned 
by farmers and ranchers to the State statis- 
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tician are used as a base. This is an im- 
portant item in a State such as Wyoming 
which has largely feeder sheep and cattle 
going directly to feeder buyers rather than 
to a central market. This evaluation is very 
fairly based and the State Board has been 
entirely considerate. 

In 1952, evaluation of young breeding 
ewes for tax purposes is $7.50 per head. 

Our State Board of Equalization has like- 
wise been very fair ‘with us in the treat- 
ment of giazing land values. The Board 
has followed a definite formula for 25 years 
in establishing evaluations for each county 
and thereby equalizing between counties. 
Factors considered in setting up grazing 
land evaluation were precipitation, alti- 
tude, distance from market and the relative 
amount of public land. We feel that it is 
important to point out that for many years 
the relative amount of public land has been 
considered a factor in setting up our tax 
evaluation and that the grazing land owner 
is directly paying taxes in that manner on 
the public land of Wyoming. 

Just recently the State Board of Equali- 
zation made its first general increase in 
grazing land evaluation for tax purposes 
since 1933. There were some changes 
made between counties because of change 
of factors such as the relative amount of 
public land and amount of range improve- 
ments that have been added but not taxed 
since 1933: The average evaluation was 
increased to $1.70 per acre and now ranges 
from a low of a $1.26 per acre to as high 
as $3.63 in the highest county. In addition 
the State Board has made another innova- 
tion in recognizing that there can be con- 
siderable difference within a county. They 
have instructed assessors now, instead of 
assessing all grazing lands at the average 
figure, as they have heretofore done, to use 
the new figures of evaluation for their 
county as an average and to make any 
changes they see fit in the different areas 
in their county in evaluation. They are to 
include such things as type of range, gen- 
eral carrying capacity, and also the relative 
amounts of public land within different 
sections of the county. Of course, it is 
doubtful that very many assessors will go 
to the extra work needed to make -any 
changes within a county, but they are now 
authorized and directed to do so. 

We mention these things in order that 








wool growers in other States may know 
something of our tax problem in Wyoming 
On the whole we feel well treated from 
the tax standpoint in this State. Under the 
able leadership of our Governor, Frank A, 
Barrett, our State is making an honest effort 
to keep down unnecessary State expendi- 
tures and thereby keep State taxes to 4 
minimum. 


DAN McINTYRE 
President 


Colorado Woo! Growers 
Association 


February 25, 1952 


A year ago the outlook for wool had never 
been better with prices higher than 
we had ever seen. Today prices are in the 
doldrums and we wonder why a com- 
modity that is classed as one of first prior- 
ity and production of which is far below 
consumption in this country should fluc- 
tuate to such an extent. 

There are many ideas as to what caused 
both the high price and the extreme drop. 
Undoubtedly statements made and action 
taken by Government officials helped cause 
both extremes. 

It is my opinion that we would not have 
had either extreme if adequate tariff pro- 
tection was used and our present law re- 
quiring the Secretary of Agriculture to 
initiate a wool program each year was done 
away with. In other words as long as the 
Government has this means of control we 
will have this condition. 

Also it is possible that the inroads made 
by the synthetic industry on our wool mar- 
ket have been minimized, which might be 
wishful thinking. The threat by the Gov- 
ernment to subsidize the expansion of the 
synthetic industry has certainly had a de- 
terrent effect upon our market and will 
have as long as such threat exists. 

Since we have these various conditions 
and factors to cope with and it is neces- 
sary that we choose some program or let 
the Secretary of Agriculture set up a pro- 
gram without our voice, it seems to me that 
the non-recourse loan plan worked out by 
our National officers with various Senators, 
Representatives, and Government officials 
is the best answer at this time. 


The National Wool. Grower 
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DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


February 26, 1952 


HERE are we? Personally, I don't 

know. We have continually opposed 
controls, worked against subsidies and have 
consistently objected most strenuously to 
Government in business. It seems we're 
confused. 

In working for the wool program as ob- 
tained it can only be justified in view of 
the power that is vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture in setting up supports for 
wool. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was legally 
bound to support wool between 60 and 90 
percent of parity until production reached 
360 million pounds. Our interests then 
were properly looked after when the of- 
ficers of the National Association sought 
what most growers hope to be the least 
injurious type of program. The non- 
recourse loan plan seemed most acceptable 
if any were to be adopted. It is my sin- 
cere hope that it does not have to be used. 
In some ways of thinking it is a floor under 
prices but we must honestly admit that it 
could easily become a ceiling. Whether it 
becomes a ceiling depends upon what de- 
velops in foreign markets, as prices there 
establish our domestic wool prices. 

Wool growers have not been known to 
concede weakly to unsound laws, grant- 
ing them all good, just because they were 
on the statutes. We have opposed, on 
numerous occasions, various enacted laws 
or regulations that we have felt were not 
practical and economically sound, the 
latest being that setting up the OPS with 
their unworkable and many theoretical rul- 
ings. In the last instance, in working for 
a wool program, I doubt if we were wholly 
consistent, yet it is admitted that a non- 
recourse loan does put a floor under prices. 
Granted is the fact that wool is a basic 
commodity ordered supported by Congress 
when it goes below parity. Also granted 
is the fact that if we had not asked for 
the non-recourse loan we would have got- 
ten a Government buying program, which 
was quite obnoxious to the majority of the 
wool growers. 

We have asked that all laws regulating 
prices, commodities, artificially affecting 
supply and demand be repealed. Further, 
we have asked that overspending be 
stopped. We have repeatedly asked that 
price regulations affecting our industry be 
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removed. The only justification that we 
might have for asking for relief is because 
of the artificial controls on related agricul- 
tural items that affect our production. The 
present non-recourse loan values will not 
honestly reflect our full costs of production. 
It is a token gesture toward our industry. 
Like the dog with the bone seeing his re- 
flection in the stream, maybe we better 
keep the bone we have, as bare as it may 
seem. 

We all do know that in every spending 
program and every time we approve more 
and bigger Government, we are contribut- 
ing to encroachment on our free enterprise 
system. I must admit we are dangerously 
close to condoning what we oppose, but 
possibly much of this is beyond the realms 
of my comprehension. It seems “we're 
confused.” 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


February 27, 1952 


OW are we to dispose of the wool for 

1952? There have been hopes an 
active wool market would develop. To 
date the wool market remains dead. We 
cannot say when a consumer demand will 
develop that will take manufactured goods 
off the shelves of the garment makers. 
Until such a time does arrive, there must 
be some means arranged for handling the 
wools now in the warehouses of the wool 
handlers and the 1952 clip. 

It is necessary we use the tools we have 
at hand to work out the best methods pos- 
sible. All wool growers are not in the 
same financial position. Some will want 
to sell their wool for what they can get, 
others would much rather hold their wool, 
hoping a stronger market may develop. It 
is no doubt the duty of the officers of the 
wool growers’ organization to try and make 
the best arrangements possible for the in- 
dustry members to handle their wool at 
best advantage. 

Most wool growers are no doubt op- 
posed to subsidies but they are faced with 
a program already instituted for handling 
wool by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The Secretary of Agriculture has al- 
ready announced payments at 90 percent 
of parity. There can be little doubt many 
producers will resort to handling their wool 
by using the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Whether they do or not the fact that 
the facility is available will give strength 
to our wool market. No doubt a non- 


recourse loan will be helpful to many wool 
growers. 








More Pounds of Lamb 
Per Ewe 


E bucked our ewes in green alfalfa pas- 

tures for April lambing. After the 
fields began to turn from the fall frosts 
we fed breeder pellets, then after the 
breeding season we kept our ewes in good 
thrifty condition by feeding plenty of good 
hay and 20 percent protein pellets. I know 
that there has been greater production 
made by others in the business, but we 
know that the above procedure increased 
our production far above what it had ever 
been before. The result was that we mar- 
keted 119 percent of 86-pound lambs a 
month earlier than usual. 

Of course we also had our rams in ex- 
cellent condition and we changed them 
often and fed them plenty of oats. I think 
perhaps that by using hormone-treated 
rams and just turning them with the ewes 
at night in a corral and taking them out 
during the day for feed and rest would be 
helpful. Also, ewes that failed to conceive 
one year might do so the next if treated 
with gonadotrophin. 

S. E. Whitworth 
Dillon, Montana 


W* are developing better water condi- 
tions, both on oar ranges and on the 
trails. This will allow for better forage uti- 
lization. Better forage utilization will as- 
sure a better conditioned ewe at breeding 
time. 

We have stored supplemental feeds on 
the winter range to make certain that our 
ewes will be in the peak of condition at 
lambing time. A thrifty ewe will produce 
a stronger lamb. She will yield more milk 
and the lamb will gain faster and be 
heavier at market time. 

The third suggestion I might make is to 
feed the bucks supplemental feeds before 
bucking time. They should be in the best 
possible condition when turned into the 
band. This avoids a lot of dry sheep or 
non-bred ewes. The condition of the bucks 
has a great deal to do with your percentage 
of lambs. 

We buy the finest bucks available as the 
quality of the sires determines to a great 
measure the quality of the lambs. 

Fine bucks plus good quality ewes plus 
good feed conditions will yield the largest 
lamb crop and increase the pounds of lamb 
per ewe in anyone’s sheep operations. 

Chandler B. Church 
Elko, Nevada 





The Wool Situation 


Summarized by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
February 7, 1952 


wer prices in domestic and foreign 
markets generally have moved grad- 
ually downward since last fall. In mid- 
January, prices received by United States 
farmers averaged 61.3 cents, 102 percent 
of parity and 57.7 cents below the record 
reached in March, 1951. Wool prices in 
foreign markets ranged from 40 to 50 per- 
cent below the high points of last March. 

Wool prices have fluctuated widely since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. From 
June, 1950, just before the war began, to 
March, 1951, prices climbed sharply in 
domestic and foreign markets. Mills and 
distributors bought heavily and relatively 
large inventories were built up in manu- 
facturing and distribution channels. Pur- 
chases for military purposes were large. 
Buying of wool goods by consumers also 
increased sharply, particularly just after 
the Korean outbreak and again after the 
Chinese communists entered the Korean 
conflict. Another factor in the price rise 
was that nearly all of the surplus stocks 
of wool accumulated during World War 
II had been used by the beginning of 1951 
and consumption of .wool was limited to 
the quantity produced. : 

Demand for wool for civilian goods 
dropped off sharply after the spring of 
1951. Inventories were relatively large, 
compared with sales, in manufacturing and 
distribution channels. Retail sales dropped 
off. Substitution of other materials for 
wool increased. Consequently, domestic 
woolen and worsted mills consumed 12 
percent less apparel wool in January- 
November than a year earlier, even though 
manufacture of military items increased 
substantially. Consumption of carpet wool, 
all of which is imported, was 48 percent 
smaller in January-November, 1951, than 
in the same period a year earlier. 

World consumption of wool during 1951 
also was below that of the year before. 
Consumption during the first nine months 
of 1951 was about 18 percent below the 
same months of 1950. The decline was 
partly offset by increased use of other 
materials, particularly synthetic fiber and 
reclaimed wool. 

Mill demand for raw wool for: civilian 
goods probably will strengthen as inven- 
tories become more nearly in line with 
sales. Total mill consumption of apparel 
wool this year for civilian and military 
goods probably will not differ greatly from 
the quantity consumed last year. 
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The world supply of wool this season 
is just about the same as during the 1950- 
51 season. Smaller stocks in consuming 
countries on July 1, 1951 about offset 
slight increase in world production and 
larger carry-over in major exporting coun- 
tries. Much of the increase in carry-over 
occurred in the Southern Hemisphere, and 


the quantity of wool available for expoy, 
from nations in that area during the re. 
mainder of the current season is consider. 
ably larger than last season. 

Wool production in the United States 
both shorn and pulled, is expected to be 
somewhat larger in 1952 than in 1951. This 
expectation is based on the increase in 
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National Association Events 


* June 23-24: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
NWGA, and Council of Directors, American Woo! 
Council, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 23-24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon: 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Shows 


April 5-10: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 





October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 

January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


Western Stock 


Sales 


March 21: Thompson Ranch Sale, Milan, Mo. 

April 28-29: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. a 

September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 

September 20: Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 


October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 
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the number of stock sheep on farms which 
took place last year. 


Prices of Wool in Foreign Markets 


World wool prices have varied widely 
since the Korean war began. Between 
June, 1950, and March, 1951, prices of 
Merino wools increased 2% to 2% times 
while prices of crossbred wools rose even 
more. 

Between March and September of 1951, 
wool prices in foreign markets declined 60 
to 70 percent. During October, prices 
fluctuated widely. At the end of that month 
prices were 30 to 35 percent above the 
September lows. Since then, prices have 
tended gradually downward except for 
minor fluctuations. 

Late in January of this year, prices of 
most Merino wools at the Australian auc- 
tions were 40 to 50 percent lower than 
the record levels of March but slightly 
above the low levels reached in September. 


Prices of Wool at Boston 


Prices of wool at Boston also declined 
sharply between March and September of 
last year. Quotations since September, 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR][ 





based on very limited sales, have been 
fairly stable. 

Australian 64’s, 70’s good top-making 
wool, which was quoted at a peak of $3.65 
per pound, clean basis (American yield), 
in bond at Boston during March, declined 
to $1.70 in September, and was quoted at 
$1.73 late in January, 1952. 

Domestic Territory fine staple wool was 





WOOL PRODUCTION 
REACHES NEW HIGH 


Total wool production in the U. S. 
in 1951 is estimated at 250,445,000 
pounds compared with a 1950 total 
production of 247,882,000 pounds, 
and a 1940-49 average of 375,377,- 
000 pounds. With 24,900,000 pounds 
of pulled wool deducted from the 
1951 total, the shorn wool production 
is 225,545,000 pounds. Pulled wool 
production in 1950 was 32,400,000 
pounds, which leaves the shorn wool 
grown in that year at 215,482,000 
pounds. 











quoted at a peak of $3.80 in March, de- 
clined to $1.70 in September, and was 


quoted at $1.78 late in January of this 
year. Corresponding quotations for Terri- 
tory 56’s combing wool were $3.15, $1.30 
and $1.35. 
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"NEXT TIME I'M GOING TO ASK FOR A 100% WOOL 
SWEATER --| UNDERSTAND THESE ARE A SYN~ 
THETIC MADE FROM MILK?!” 


—The National Wool Grower 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 













up, ready 





WYOMING 
SPECIAL COMB 
Special, 11-tooth h 


Aw 


No. 44V-1 


cial handpiece only. 


WYOMING 
SPECIAL CUTTER 
Special, 3-point, w 
throw cutter for use 





No. 41-V piece only. 





PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 


mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 


—————— Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


runner protective comb 
for use on Wyoming Spe- 


to go in minutes. Special 


air-cooled engine. No. 
CS-1 (Less handpiece and 
grinder). 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. perfect job 


of sharpening. No.CS-iG. 67” shaft. 





SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 


Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms, 
n. Teeth with medium 
sled runners alternate with 
teeth of standard shape. No. 
SW Protective Comb. 


igh 


AAA CUTTER 


Finest cutter made. Cutter 
teeth mesh with comb teeth 
to produce more efficient cut- 





MACHINES 


without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, E-B 
Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (a typi- 
cal installation is shown at right) 
with 3-section 126” shaft. 


No. VB-1 with 2-section, 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 











No. VB-2 


ide 


34AB 
on shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. 


ting angles for faster, cleaner 


Wyoming Special hand- 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC. 





This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. . 
ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
greater speed. Pays for itself in saving of 
time and tools. No. X70. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION © (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) * Dept. 63 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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F anyone stops to think for a moment, 

he will realize the better any product is 
put up for market and display the more 
buyers will be attracted to that product. 

In our experience in selling and display- 
ing wool we find the most important thing 
is to be sure the wool is tied with paper 
fleece twine and the flesh side of the fleece 
to the outside, tags and badly stained wool, 
of course, should be packed separately and 
all black wool packed by itself. 

Most shearing crews, if given the proper 
instructions before starting on your sheep, 
will do a much better job of putting your 
wool up if they know you are going to 
insist on its being properly packaged, and 
it will mean several cents per pound to 
you when sold. 


Western Wool Handlers 
Association 
O. T. Evans 


i is extremely important that every wool 

grower make a special effort to see that 
his wool gets proper care and preparation 
at shearing time, that is, if he wishes to 
insure getting the best price for his wool. 

Tags should be removed and packed 
separately. Tags are damp and wet and 
will damage other wool if left in the fleece. 
Black sheep should be cut out and sheared 
last. Like stained wool, black will get mix- 
ed with the white wool which can not be 
separated. Result is that much white wool 
suffers damage and must be sold at a dis- 
count. Be sure to pack tags and black 
separately. Fleeces should be well tied, 
flesh side out. 

Buyers of wool, whether they be mer- 
chants or manufacturers, keep careful 
record of wool that is prepared and sacked 
properly and they are extremely cautious 
about buying wool which is improperly 
prepared by poor tying, leaving tags in 
fleeces or packing the wool damp. A reputa- 
tidh for putting up a good clip of wool is 
recognized in the entire wool trade and 
manufacturing industry; it is a reputation 
every grower will want to keep because it 
will mean much to him as long as he is in 
the business. 


—National Wool Marketing Corp. 
D. J. O'Loughlin, 
Western Representative 


HEEP should be absolutely dry, and 
shorn on a clean canvas or wood floor. 
After being shorn, fleeces should be folded 
— not rolled with tags inside — compactly 
with the flesh side out, then firmly tied. 

Off-grades such as black, bucks, tags, 
crutchings, should be packed separately. 
Blacks should be separated absolutely from 
the white sheep and sheared last, other- 
wise bits of black wool get mingled in 
with the white fleeces. 

Examples of improper shearing and 
packaging methods are all too prevalent. 
Packing tags in the center of fleeces is a 
serious mistake. Permitting fleeces to be 
carried loosely to the tieing table, as done 
by the Mexican crews, with the fleece 
being trailed along is bad. Fleeces loose- 
ly tied make excessive locks and these locks 
are of much less value once they are sepa- 
rated from the fleece. 

We have observed that too many grow- 
ers recently have lost the pride they once 
had in putting up a good package of wool. 
With the Texas crews’ innovation of “doing 
everything,” the grower is forming a habit 
of “passing the buck” and over-looking his 
responsibility of seeing that his product is 
properly packed. 

A grower should keep this thought in 
mind when putting up his wool: What 
will my wool look like when each bag is 
opened at the mill and each fleece taken 
out and sorted fleece by fleece? 


Hallowell, Jones ¢+ Donald 
Milo S. Marsden and 
Henry A. Willie 


AREFUL packing of wool is always of 
utmost importance. The need for it is 
highlighted this year because there is a 
possibility that a Government support pro- 
gram is in the offing. If it should be neces- 
sary to use the Government’s non-recourse 
loan program, the values to be placed upon 
the wool will be determined 100 percent 
by the core method. The samples in the 
coring procedure are taken at random from 
about 20 percent of the clip. Hence it is 
easy to see how much depends on the 
proper and careful packing of the wool and 
why it behooves the grower from his own 
standpoint to see that his clip is put up 
in the best possible manner. As stated 





WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAIS 
IN PROPER PACKAGING oF 
WOOL FOR SALE? 


above, the possible use of the Government 
support program only highlights the im. 
portance of proper packing of wool as i 
is always important, for upon it the reputa- 
tion of the grower’s wool clip and its value 
is built. 

—Anonymous 


IHERE are just a few essentials in the 
packaging of wool that in my opinion, 

if followed, will eventually bring greater 
returns to the grower. It is also my opin- 
ion the things I will suggest doing, can be 
done with no additional expense to the 
grower at shearing time. 

First, and most important of all, keep 
the manure tags out of the fleece. Buyers, 
if they know that tags are in the fleeces, 
will discount accordingly in the price they 
will pay. If tags are moist and the fleeces 
are tramped tightly in the bags, much good 
wool will be permanently stained, render- 
ing it unfit for the manufacturing into pas- 
tel shades. 

Tie fleeces with the flesh side out and 
be sure to tuck in the neck part of the 
fleece and the britch and belly parts. The 
flesh side of the fleece is more attractive 
and the buyer, at a glance, can tell more 
about the grade and quality of the wool. 
If fleeces are tied with parts of it dangling, 
these dangling pieces often become sepa- 
rated from the fleeces and end up as pieces 
or get mixed with tags. This is a distinct 
loss to the owner of the wool. I don’t know 
how you can put this across to your fleece 
tier, but you should try. Always use paper 
twine to tie fleeces. The small farm flock 
owners are the offenders here. Fleeces 
have come in tied with binder twine, vari- 
ous kinds of rope and many guages of 
wire. 

Third, do not pack black fleeces in same 
bags with white fleeces. In fact, in order 
to insure against getting handfuls of black 
wool in with the white, many growers are 
dodging the blacks out at shearing time 
and shearing them last. Another way is 
to have the shearer at the far end, shear 
all the blacks and then sweep up after 
he’s finished them. 

If these few suggestions are followed | 
am sure it will eventually pay off. Buyers 
soon learn the clips that are well put up 
and those that are not; good packaging was 
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making headway until the 1951 clip came 
of. Much of the wool was contracted 
before shearing and neither the growers nor 
the buyers paid much attention to the way 
a clip was put up. From all appearances, 
1952 will be a different story. Clips this 
year will probably sell on their merits. The 
reputation clips will be the first ones the 
buyers will be looking for. 


Western Wool Storage Co. 
James M. Coon 


E most important thing that most 

growers forget when they pack the 
wool at shearing time is the fact that later 
on some one is going to see and examine 
their wool either in a warehouse or at a 
mill, Wool buyers, both for dealers and for 
mills, have a long memory and a well-put- 
up lot of wool will reflect in other years 
the price the grower will receive for his 
wool, If a clip of wool is poorly packed, 
the buyer will take this into consideration 
when bidding on it. 


It is very important that fleeces be pro- 
perly tagged and well tied with paper 
string and that all tags and crutchings be 
packed separately so that they may be iden- 
tified at a later date. Many times, when 
sample bags are displayed for a prospective 
buyer, one of the bags will contain a ring 
of tags which immediately prejudices the 
buyer against a particular lot of wool. He 
figures that if one bag contains a ring of 
tags the same thing will occur in many 
others. 


Another important factor is the black 
fleeces. The black sheep should be segre- 
gated, and sheared separately from the 
other sheep so that even pieces of black 
wool can in no way become mixed in with 
the good wool. The labor involved in 
separating these small pieces of black from 
the good wool is quite important in today‘s 
streamlined method of manufacture. 


All of a grower’s wool sacks should be 
branded to show the kind of wool that 
is packed in them. The ewe wool, year- 
ling wool, bucks’ and black and even 
where a grower has medium buck wool 
where no discount is taken on the price it 
should be identified as many mills are not 
willing to take such wool along with the 
good wool. 


The grower who takes pride in properly 
preparing his wool for the market will 
benefit greatly price-wise in the long run 
and will command the respect of the peo- 
ple with whom he does business. 


Edgehill-Lukens, Inc. 
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Keep Wool Clean and Dry 
For Best Market Returns 


AT are the things to keep in mind 
in getting wool ready for market? 


1. That wool be kept clean of burrs and 
refuse. 

2. That no black wool be sacked with 
white. 

8. That fleeces be tied only with paper 
fleece twine and that they be tied 
tightly. 

4. That the fleece be sheared so that 
it remains in one unit and not broken 
into pieces. 

5. That yearling wool and buck wool 
be sacked separately and labeled. 

6. That tags be sacked separately and 
labeled. 

7. That wool be shorn and sacked dry. 


There are good reasons for these re- 
quests, and producers would do well to 
follow them despite the fact that there 
is little direct price incentive. The cost of 





MARY HAD A SWEATER WHITE 


Mary had a sweater white, 
Which was as nice could be; 

The rayon fiber brushed just right, 
She danced around with glee. 


So Mary wore it off to school, 
That rayon coat of snow; 

No wool from off the lamb it had, 
Was made quite nice you know. 


But when on getting near the fire 
It vanished all at once; 

The teacher said to her, “You're sure, 
You haven’t been a Dunce.” 


With speed the fire circled around, 
And Mary, was quite warm; 

And many parts of her was burnt, 
Her neck, her bust, her arm. 


The sweater was all gone in smoke, 
A startling thing you know; 

A Robin did not pull the thread, 
It was by fire aglow. 


Now sweaters are not bought to burn, 
Though warm you wish to be; 

Buy woolen goods from off the lamb. 
They wear, not burn, you see. 


And you will be so nice and warm, 
A walking up the street; 
If all your clothes are made of wool, 
And wools inclose your feet. 
—E. B. Blair 


properly preparing wool for market is little 
and the savings it means in the manufac- 
turing process are great. A consistently 
good job of wool preparation can bring 
relatively better prices for producers over 
the long pull. 

Manufacturers have good reasons for 
suggesting how wool should be prepared. 
They know that some kinds of wool will 
not take dye. Among these are black wool, 
and “kempy” wool—the long coarse fibers 
sometimes found on the neck and legs. 
They know that many things that end up 
in the fleece can not be removed in the 
scouring process, and often the foreign 
particles are not discovered until the finish- 
ed fabric is produced. Then removal is 
expensive, and often leads to discarding 
some material. 

Among the objectionable items with 
which wool clips become infested are 
pieces of sisal (binder twine), branding 
paint, jute (pieces of wool sack), burrs, 
straw and other foreign matter. 

Wool processors request that fleeces be 
shorn so that they remain in one piece be- 
cause if this is done it enables them to re- 
move paint particles more effectively, and 
to select from the fleece the “off-sorts” — 
that is, belly wool which is always shorter 
and often stained, and neck and leg wool 
which often have long coarse hairs that 
will not take a dye. 

Yearling wool, on the other hand, is es- 
pecially soft and “mushy”—making it espe- 
cially desirable for certain napped fabrics. 
Buck wool, on the other hand, is usually 
longer stapled but higher in shrinkage. It 
also has special uses in select worsted 
fabrics. 

Wool that is soaked wet often mildews, 
permanently injuring the wool fibers. It 
is extremely unwise to let wool get wet. 

Producers, shearers and handlers should 
make every effort to do an exceptionally 
good job of wool preparation—the cost will 
be small and the results very beneficial. 
—Leon Michaelson, USAC Extension Mar- 
keting Specialist. 


(Reprinted from the Utah Farmer.) 





NEW MEXICO OFFICERS 


Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo was re- 
elected president for his 26th consecutive 
term at the 49th convention of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association in Al- 
buquerque on February 4-5, 1952. Vice 
presidents include J. P. White, Jr., of Ros- 
well; Frank McWilliams of Carlsbad, and 
Frank Hubbell III of Datil. Miss Isabel 
Benson starts her 21st consecutive year as 
secretary-treasurer. 
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The world’s knowledge of diseases 
of sheep gathered together in 
one handy volume 


Sheep Diseases 


By |. E. Newsom, D.V.S., D.Sc. 


Dean of Veterinary Medicine and President 
Emeritus of Colorado A. & M. College 
BRAND-NEW and absolutely up to 

date. 

COVERS every disease of sheep all 
over the world: infectious, non- 
infectious, parasitic, poisons. 

WRITTEN in plain, readable English 
by an acknowledged authority. 

CLEARLY and fully illustrated. 

PACKED with the practical informa- 
tion you need in your diagnosis, 
management and prevention of 
sheep diseases. 


360 pp. 118 figs. $7.00 
The Williams & Wilkins Co. 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Se ee 











WANTED: Permanent position working fore- 
man or manager range sheep set-up. Prac- 
tically lifetime experience. Sheep, cattle, grain 
hay; Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia. Prefer open winter and summer 
range. Have good references. Have handled 
Basque and Mexican herders. Married, 48 
years old, one boy, 14. 

M. L. (Tex) Green, 574 East, 7th Ave., 

Chico, California Phone 2253 W 






















BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 





























CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
Are Profitable 


* 


Corriedale ewes are long lived, pro- 
lific, good mothers, and lamb easily. 


* 


Corriedale lambs feed well, dress 
out well, and produce quality meat. 


* 


For free Corriedale booklet, write: 


American Corriedale Assn. 
108 Parkhill Ave. Columbia, Mo. 














A Dull Wool Market 


wool market report is very difficult to 
write this month, as there’s little to re- 


port and that little not very bright. Ap-, 


parently the shot in the arm necessary to 
bring the market up to a healthy price 
level is a pick-up in civilian purchases. 
That is probably in the offing, as it ap- 
pears inventories have been reduced, even 
though at some sacrifice, to a point that 
will soon call for replacements. 

There are some indications that no large 
military purchases should be expected. 
Whatever purchases they do make certain- 
ly should be of U.S.-produced wool, as 
long as it is available, and moves to make 
that mandatory have been started as a 
result of the O'Mahoney meetings reported 
in this issue. 

Other measures to improve the unhealthy 
situation, such as prevention of “dumping” 
of wools from Argentine and Uruguay and 
the announcement of the availability of 
non-recourse loans are also covered in spe- 
cial articles. 

There has been little activity in wool 
anywhere. A fair-sized quantity of good 
French combing length, 12-months’ Texas 
wool was reported sold the week ending 
February 21 at an estimated clean cost 
price of $1.55. No bids were made on the 
800,000 pounds of fall wool shown at the 
Producers Wool and Mohair Company at 
Del Rio, Texas about the middle of the 
month. Two New Mexico clips were re- 
ported contracted during the month at 75 
cents, and an offer of 63 cents on Imperial 
Valley lambs’ wool was made early in Feb- 
ruary. Shearing got under way early in 
the month in Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Foreign markets lost some ground dur- 
ing the month. The price of wools sold at 
Sydney on February 25th, figured on a 
clean basis, Bradford yield, landed in Bos- 
ton, with duty of 25% cents paid, were: 
$1.60 for 64s, staple and good French 
combing; $1.59 for 64s, average and good 
French combing; $1.52 for 60s, staple and 
French combing. 

Of interest is the announcement on Feb- 
ruary 4th by the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Materials that it is increasing its stock- 
piling of raw wool during the current sea- 
son from 40 million pounds to not exceed- 
ing 48 million pounds. Purchases of the 
increased amount, the Ministry said, would 
be scattered as to time and place to avoid 
market disturbance. 


The United Kingdom-Disposals, Ltd., is . 


in the process of formal liquidation. That 
agency has disposed of 10.4 million bales 








SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


1—VC2 2-stand V-Clutch Bracket Line-Shaft 
Shearing Plant—complete with line shafting 
auxiliary bracket, 76” jointed shaft, without 
hand-piece or grinder. 

2—VC2A Additional units of above complete 
with line shafting, without line shafting 
coupling, auxiliary bracket and handpiece. 
Also 1 1059 line shaft coupling. 

1—DE%5 Double End Grinder, 2 discs. 


This is New Equipment 
STANLEY H. STOLTE 


COUNTY EXTENSION OFFICE 
ARVADA, COLORADO 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


immunize by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN 
CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


On sale at all Franklin local 
Drug Store Dealers. 
Return Coupon for Full Information: 
Please send: 
CD Free leaflet on Enterotoxemia. 
C) Free complete Franklin catalog. 


Name 


Addr 











O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 
Fort Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Alliance 
Salt Lake oe - Los Angeles - Portland 

Billings - Calgary 








FRANKLIN 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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(300 pounds to the bale) of wartime stocks 
of wool. As the wool was sold under the 
very favorable conditions of the past six 
years, a nice trading profit of £170% mil- 
jion has been made. A considerable part 
of the gain is being returned to the gov- 
emments of the Dominions participating 
in the plan. 





Australian News 
February 16, 1952 


USTRALIA’s sheep industry has been 
under a cloud of smoke this month as 
fierce grass fires have blackened thousands 
of acres on grazing country both sides of 
the Murray River near its source in north- 
east Victoria and southeast New South 
Wales. 

All fires are out right now, but they have 
left behind them 129,000 scorched acres 
and at least 26,000 dead sheep and 550 
dead cattle. Thousands of crippled ani- 
mals are being put out of their misery by 
armed owners who just cannot bear to see 
their stock suffering. Some farmers have 
used axes and knives when they have run 
out of ammunition. 


Police say total losses may be as high 
as 200,000 sheep and 50,000 cattle. More 
than 20 mansion-like ranch homes were 
burned to the ground. Three small blister- 
ed and cracked vases were all that was 
saved from Mrs. James Ross’s 70-year-old 
homestead “Rosslyn.” Its 52 rooms housed 
treasures such as 25 original paintings of 
Australian birds. The fire also ate “Ross- 
lyn’s” huge antique sideboard. There is 
absolutely no trace of it. 

And it is believed that the fire started 
when flames got out of control of railway- 
men who were burning firebreaks along 
the railroad. 

It caused much more damage than the 
thousands of sheep and cattle it killed; the 
houses it burned; and the fences and feed 
it destroyed. Most of the stock were from 
studs which it will take many years to re- 
place. The area supplied a lot of Mel- 
bourne’s meat. So it looks as if we will 
be short of mutton and beef this winter. 
We will miss it a lot because we Aus- 
tralians like mutton much more than you 
folks do. 

Meanwhile, relief is being offered from 
all over Australia. Nearly every favored 
district is rushing fodder to the blackened 
area. Young Farmers, similar to your 4-H 
boys and girls, are doing a great job in 
campaigning for fodder for the fire-stricken 
areas. 
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Mente Wool Bags 


Dependable— 


Workmanship 
Quality 
Service 
Protection 
Value 

Full Weight 
Appearance 
Durability 
Satisfaction 


Better Bags Are Made 
and 
Mente Makes Them! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
DEPT. NW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah e New Orleans « Houston 
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Thompson Ranch, Milan, 


Missouri - Dispersal Sale 
MARCH 21, 1952 
Approximately 2000 Head of Livestock 


600 head of registered and unregistered Columbia ewes. 
250 U. S. Government bred Targhees. 

250 U. S. Government bred, big type Rambouillets. 

600 Columbia and Suffolk cross ewes 

300 Hampshire Columbia cross ewes 


90 head of Hampshire Suffolk crosses, now lambing. 
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NEWS 


Laxation in Puppies 
As a footnote to our recent 
discussion of diarrhea in dogs, 
we would like to point out 
that a deviation from a nor- 
mal stool does not always 
mean that the dog is not in 
good health, since a consider- 
able variation exists in the 


. Stools of dogs of various ages. 


Very young puppies usually 
pass a stool that is not neces- 
sarily well formed, and that 
may be greenish or greenish- 
yellow in color. Yet this may 
still be normal. Rapidly grow- 
ing puppies usually produce a 
dropping that is formed dur- 
ing the first part of the pas- 
sage and that may lack form 
during the latter part. 

Such laxation, due to the 
age of the dog, need cause no 
worry. Moreover, many other 
causes of laxation may be 
avoided by feeding a repu- 
table commercial dog food 
like Friskies. The complete 
nourishment of a scientifically 
balanced dog food like Frisk- 
ies will contribute its full 
share toward maintaining the 
puppy in a healthy condition. 





Good digestion depends upon 
a dog enjoying its food. 
Palatability and Digestion 
A dog, like a man, must en- 
joy food in order to stimulate 
the flow of digestive juices. 
Coarseness or large size par- 


No. 14 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tifie care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





ticles increases digestion of 
a dog food. The coarseness 
causes it to remain in the 
digestive tract long enough to 
take full advantage of the 
digestive juices. 
Furthermore, in a food like 
Friskies, there is variety in 
the coarsely ground particles 
themselves, so that the tongue 
passing over them encounters 
a variety of tastes, and so 
stimulates digestion. Thus 
Friskies is palatable and at 
the same time digestible. 





All ingredients in Friskies are 
A t Sent ont, 


constantly check r) 
highest possible quality. 


Nutrition 
Affects Future Generations 

While it is true that a mature 
dog can get by for a while on 
an inadequate diet, each suc- 
ceeding generation suffers 
from the inadequate feeding 
of the parent stock. That is 
why the ultimate test of a 
dog food is to feed it for at 
least three generations, as is 
done at the Friskies Research 
Kennels on the famous Car- 
nation Milk Farm. Such ex- 
perimentation has produced 
healthy, robust, bright-eyed, 
shiny-coated dogs which are 
fed entirely on Friskies. 


HAVE A QUESTION about dog 
breeding, feeding and care? 
Write Friskies, Dept. Y, Los 
Angeles 36, California. 





““20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY” 


1 A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 


KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


WITH 


cubes Fnisktes 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 





Agistment has been offered freely } 
sheepmen who have more feed than they 
need. The Railways Department is charg. 
ing special low freight rates for carrying 
stricken stock and fodder. We will get 
over this trouble, but it has been a terrible 
blow to sheepmen who had spent a lifetime 
building up their flocks. 

And drought is also causing serious losses 
in some districts. The Darling—Australia’s 
second biggest river—is drying up so much 
that it is only a series of water holes in 
some places, and graziers are faced with 
a serious problem in watering their sheep, 
Sheep will soon be able to walk across the 
river in some grazing areas. Their owners 
will then build temporary fences across 
the river bed to stop sheep moving from 
one property to another. 

Right now, rain is forecast to relieve the 
New South Wales and Queensland 
drought. We all hope feed will grow in 
drought stricken areas soon. Mundi Mundi 
ranch in southwest New South Wales has 
had no useful rain for three years. 


Despite slow retail trade, raw wool 
stocks are moving freely and some manu- 
facturers may be caught short before the 
end of the season. Whereas Britain’s buy- 
ing of Australian raw wool has dropped by 
half this season, America’s purchases have 
jumped from 33,000,000 pounds (greasy) 
to 50,000,000 pounds. Japanese buyers 
have been active too, and have increased 
their buying by about one-third to reach 
28,000,000 pounds. 

Prices at this month’s sales have remain- 
ed generally firm on recent rates, although 
the demand for crossbred types has de- 
clined by about five percent. Average 
values have been about $189 a bale (near- 
ly 70 cents a pound greasy) compared with 
$540 a bale (nearly $2 a pound grease) 
at this time last year. It looks as if Aus- 
tralia will have less wool to sell you next 
year than in the good season we have been 
having. 

Apart from fires, droughts, and lower 
prices, Australian sheepmen’s chief worry 
is the Taxation Commissioner. Many as- 
sessments for tax on last year’s income are 
greater than the amount of money pro- 
ducers will earn this year. 

Myxomatosis virus is still doing a great 
job of killing rabbits. The buckteethed 
little rodents have been exterminated from 
several islands and are unlikely to appear 
there again. The virus has also killed a lot 
of them in stony country where dogging, 
trapping, and even poisoning, have not 
been fully effective. 

Mainlanders are smiling because myx0- 
matosis has appeared in Tasmania—our is- 
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land to the south. Tasmania banned myxo- 
matosis. Some folks thought this was so 
that the island could export rabbit car- 
casses for Mainlanders to eat. But now the 
yirus has put all states on the same foot- 
ing. And it is just as likely that rabbits 
will be exterminated from Tasmania before 
they are wiped out in the rest of Australia. 

Some of our best news this month has 
been successful testing of a scourable wool 
brand—named “LBE”—which has been de- 
veloped by the Commonwealth: Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization. In 
the past, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
wool has been wasted every year because 
tar brands have made it useless for making 
fine fabrics or even high quality felt hats. 

We are pleased too, to hear from Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, USA, of the discovery of 
the drug ECP which will make ewes lamb 
twice a year instead of once. 

We are not proud to report that sheep 
stealing goes on in our country. But Auck- 
land, New Zealand, reports that high prices 
for sheep and wool have led to theft of 
hundreds of sheep and lambs from farms 
in the district. One owner has lost 250 
young sheep in the last few months. 

Latest prices on the hoof at Newmarket, 
Melbourne, are about nine cents a pound 
for prime wethers, and prime light lamb 
to 22 cents a pound. 

—Colin Webb 





The Washington Wool Meeting 
(Continued from page 7) 

Representatives D’Ewart and Mansfield, 
Montana; Fisher, Texas; Granger, Utah; 
and Berry, South Dakota. 

Representatives of Government Agen- 
cies; Kenneth L. Lee, Comptroller, Office 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense; John H. 
Dean and John A. Goe, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Others: President W. H. Steiwer, Vice 
Presidents John A. Reed and John H. 
Breckenridge and Secretary J. M. Jones of 
the National Wool Growers Association; J. 
B. Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association and President, Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Inc.; Fred T. Earwood, 
Past President, and Ernest L. Williams, 
Secretary, Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers As- 
sociation; Howard Vaughn, representing 
the California Wool Growers. Association; 
F, Eugene Ackerman, President, The Wool 
Bureau, Inc.; Gilbert H. Robinson, Presi- 
dent, Forstmann, Inc.; Eugene O’Dunne, 
Jt, Washington Counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers; Max Schuft, 
Vice President, Western Wool Handlers 
Association; R. A. Ward, General Manager, 
Pacific Wool Growers; David E. Judd, 
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Treasurer and Acting Manager, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; Carl J. Na- 
dasdy, Cooperative Wool Growers of South 
Dakota and Minnesota; R. Harold DeVos, 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative; Roy 
Richards, Wisconsin Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association; R. A. Keithley, 
United Wool Growers; Newton Bowman, 
Manager, Colorado Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation; Dale A. Rouse, Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association; J. H. Richards, Treas- 
urer, Chicago Midwest Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation; Ralph J. Keltie, President, Boston 
Wool Trade Association; George L. Ander- 
son, Boston Wool Trade Association; J. A. 
Crowden, Boston Wool Trade Association; 
Clinton M. Hester, Counsel, Boston Wool 
Trade Association; S. A. Growder, Boston 
Wool Trade Association; Arthur Wellman, 
Jr., Nichols and Co., Inc.; Kenneth W. 
Marriner, President, Marriner and Com- 
pany, Boston; Malcolm R. Longshore, 
President, Philadelphia Wool and Textile 


Association; L. U. Edgehill, Edgehill Lu- 
kens, Boston; J. C. Munro, Boston; Paul 
Blood, National Lamb Feeders Association; 
Aled P. Davies, American Meat Institute 
and Charles Snellstrom, Eugene, Oregon. 





AUSTRALIAN SHEEP FOR NEW MEXICO 


The recent successful shipment from 
Australia to the United States of 450 stud 
Corriedale ewes, 53 rams, and five Border 
Leicesters, has demonstrated that it is a 
practical. proposition to export large con- 
signments of Australian sheep. 

The New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency Co., dispatched the consignment 
in October, in specially designed crates. 

Special rations such as pressed grain, 
chaff, bran and other concentrates, were 
sent with the sheep which were consigned 
to Mr. T. J. Knight of Rosewell Ranch, 
one of New Mexico’s biggest land owners. 

—Australian News & Information Bureau 


TARGHEE 


“America’s Most Modern Breed of Sheep” 


Scientifically developed by the U. S. D. A. for the western range 
Excellent mothering ability — More pounds of lamb per ewe bred 
Dense, High Yielding — 1/2 Blood Fleeces 
Most versatile market grade, fulfilling wide demand 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
William J. Boylan, Secretary 





Box .72, Bozeman, Montana 



































You Can Put Quality 
in Your Herds By 
Saving Top Ewe 
Lambs from Madsen 
Rams. 
Nor Will You Be 
Disappointed When 
the Heavy, Long- 
bodied Wether 
Lambs Cross the 
Scales. 






DON’T WAIT! 
Contact us early 





“This Is The Type” of bucks we are producing. 
Note the deep chest, smooth body, open face, and for pe needs 
fine long staple wool. in 1952 


JOUN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 





February Lamb Market Review 


LAUGHTER lamb prices at the begin- 

ning of February were at the lowest 
level in 15 months. Trade on heavy carcass 
lambs continued to be dull and supplies 
of heavy lamb were reported as excessive 
for the demand. Another factor in the 
sluggish lamb market has been the con- 
tinued stagnant wool and pelt markets. 
Pelts are reported as selling at $4.50 to 
$4.75 in February; last March they brought 
$13.00. There was a little spurt in lamb 
prices the third week of February and dis- 
counts on heavier lambs were not so se- 
vere. This price advance was occasioned 
by smaller receipts, especially of heavier 
lambs. However, prices again dropped the 
last week of February. The Army has now 
agreed to raise the weight limitation from 
60 to 68 pounds on lamb carcasses which 
they buy. This may assist in moving the 
heavier weight lambs and may help the 
lamb market. 


PUBLIC MARKET PRICES 


Good to prime wooled slaughter lambs 
under 110 pounds sold during February 
mostly in a $25 to $29.50 range. The same 
grades in 110- to 125-pound weights sold 
during February from $23 to $28. Cull 
and utility slaughter lambs sold mostly in 
a $15 to $25 price range. Good to prime 
shorn lambs sold on the markets at $24.50 
to $27.50. Good and choice yearling 
wethers brought $21.50 to $24, with shorn 
slaughter yearlings $20 to $21.50. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
mostly from $12.50 to $16. One load of 
choice 127-pound ewes brought $16.50 at 
Chicago. Cull and utility ewes sold mostly 
at $8 to $13.50. 

Good and choice feeding and shearing 
lambs sold from $24 to $28.50. Common 
to good feeders sold in a $17 to $26 price 
range. 

Good and choice short-term to solid- 
mouth breeding ewes sold from $22 to $30 
per head. 


COUNTRY SALES 


California: 


Trade on California’s spring lambs was 
still dormant the last week of February, 
according to Market News Service reports. 
Old-crop lambs on feed in the Imperial 
Valley were moving out during the month 
from $26 to $29. However, the last week 
of February the best price reported was 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


el 


1951 1950 

Slaughter, Calendar Year ......................csc.csscesoceceesoee 10,055,699 11,789,843 
a Nag aE I Pict no CN OL Feb. 23, 1950 Feb. 24, 195] 
Slaughter at 32 Centers’ ........................-..c-c.ececseseseoee 189,247 132,558 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

a ee See aa Te $27.81 $38.56 

RT ON 26.91 36.90 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

I, A I ss ici ich cceentcdisende 56.00 55.68 

Choice, 40-50 pounds ......................c.:.ccccscscee 55.50 54,44 

I MN RN onc sncoeinivcercevesionnstchaccten 47.50 52.06 








$26.50, with bids on heavy lambs down to 
$24.50. In the Oakdale, California region 
two loads of fed old-crop slaughter lambs 
weighing around 100 pounds and carrying 
full No. 1 pelts sold for $27.50. 





A “Lambulance” 





—Union Pacific R.R. Photo 


Needing some convenient means of trans- 
porting ewes and newly born lambs, the 
Warren Live Stock Company, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, developed what they named the 
“Iambulance.” When lambs are dropped in 
the pastures on the home ranches, the ewes 
and lambs are picked up and moved to 
warmer quarters and the centralized lamb- 
ing shed. Separate compartments are in- 
cluded for each ewe and lamb. The ewe 
faces the lamb during the ride. The unique 
conveyance is generally constructed to hold 
four to six ewes and lambs and may be 
drawn by horses, jeep or tractor. Those 
equipped with rubber tires give a smoother 
ride for the mother and her young.—Joe W. 
Jarvis, U.P. R.R. 


Utah: 


In southern Utah a few load of mixed 
fat and feeding lambs sold the latter part 
of February from $25 to $25.50 but they 
were not of comparable quality to those 
selling several weeks earlier at $27 and 
above. 


Washington: 


The latter part of February a few loads 
of good to prime fed shorn lambs weigh- 
ing from 100 to 120 pounds sold at $26.50 


while a load of mostly choice and prime 
110-pound lambs moved from _ western 
Montana at $27.50, both sales for West 
Coast packers. Some odd head of choice 
114- to 128-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs were sharply lower at $21 
to $24. Slaughter lamb prices earlier in 
the month in Washington were $28 to 
$28.50. 


to prime 


Montana: 


A load of 150 head of short-term breed- 
ing ewes sold in the Billings area at $25 
per head early in the month. Toward the 
end of the month, however, it was report- 
ed that very little interest was being shown 
toward any lots of ewes offered for sale. 


Texas: 


Early in February one load of wooled 
feeder lambs brought $27 and a load of 
clipped feeders sold at $26, both for cur- 
rent delivery. 

—E. E. Marsh 


The National Wool Grower 
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Livestock Population 
January 1, 1952 


TOCK sheep numbers in the United 

States during 1951 increased by 
588,000 head or about 2 percent, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics says in 
its report of Livestock on Farms, January 1 
(dated February 14, 1952.) 

For the 138 Western States as a whole » 
sheep numbers fell 1 percent. Increases 
of about 5 percent in 11 of the States did 
not offset the declines of 10 percent in 
Texas and 7 percent in Arizona caused 
by the severe drought. 

The increase in all sheep numbers was 
4 percent. This was the second straight 
year showing an increase since the record 
low point of January 1, 1950, following 8 
years of decline. 


The BAE’s report says: “Stock sheep 
numbers increased during 1951 by 588,000 
head, or somewhat over 2 percent. This 
was the second straight year of increase 
from the record low numbers reached on 
January 1, 1950, following 8 previous years 
of decline. The increase in ewe lamb num- 
bers was greater than for ewes one year 
old and over. Wether and ram lamb num- 
bers declined sharply because of drought 
conditions in Texas and on the first of this 
year were the smallest since records began 
in 1925. Sheep and lambs on feed for 
market increased 15 percent from the low 
numbers of a year ago. Stock sheep num- 
bers on January 1, 1952, were estimated 
at 27,841,000, compared with 27,253,000 
a year earlier and the most recent peak of 
49,346,000 on January 1, 1942. 

“Stock sheep numbers in the 13 western 
sheep States decreased almost 1 percent. 
They declined 10 percent in Texas and 
7 percent in Arizona, but increased about 
5 percent in the other 11 States. All the 
latter States show increases from 3 to 6 
percent, except Utah and Nevada where 
numbers held even during 1951. In the 
35 Native States stock sheep increased by 
9 percent. In the early lambing States 
(Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky) numbers were up 4 percent. There 
were increases in all of the Corn Belt 
States, ranging from 3 to 29 percent. 

“Breeding ewes, one year old and over, 
increased about 2 percent. Ewe lambs for 
breeding were up 11 percent from a year 
ago and were 24 percent of breeding ewe 
numbers—again great enough to allow an 
increase in breeding ewe numbers this 
year. The year 1951 was favorable for 
sheep except in the drought areas of the 
Southwest and in the early lambing Native 
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States. Total slaughter of sheep and lambs 
in 1951 was down over 14 percent frora 
1950 and was the smallest on record be- 
ginning with 1899. The total value of all 
stock sheep and lambs reached a new record 
high of 779 million dollars, up 8 percent 
from the. 721 million dollars of a year ago. 
The average value of stock sheep and 
lambs on January 1, at $28 per head, is 
also a new record high and compares with 
$26.50 a year ago, an increase of 6 per- 
cent. 


All Livestock 


“Livestock and poultry on farms and 
ranches showed a net increase of 4 per- 
cent during 1951. The upturn was marked 
by a substantial increase in cattle numbers 
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When handles are sq d together 
the Appli-Castr band rolls up to top of prongs 
and stretches to form a 134” dia. opening. 
The 5 prongs assure uniform stretching of 
band to form a circular opening for easier, 
better application. 





Pressing the thumb ejector releases the 
Appli-Castr band and the operation is com- 
pleted. Prongs remain in extended position 
for quick, easy removal of Appli-Castr without 
disturbing or injuring the scrotum. 


around the base of the five prongs. 


to a new high record of 88 million head. 
Modest increases took place in hog, sheep 
and chicken numbers, and turkeys were 
notably higher. Cows and heifers 2 years 
old and older kept for milk were down 
about one percent from the previous year. 
Horse and mule numbers continued to de- 
cline at an accelerated rate. — 


* oS a * 


Cattle and Hogs 


“An all-time record of 88,062,000 head 
of cattle and calves on farms January 1, 
1952, represents an increase of 7 percent 
or 6,037,000 head during the year. This 
is the largest numerical increase during 
any year. Cattle numbers are now al- 
most 3 percent above the previous record 
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of 85,573,000 head on farms January l, 
1945, and are almost 11 percent above the 
10-year (1941-1950) average of 79,464,- 
000 head. ’ 

“All regions showed substantial increases 
in cattle numbers during the year, ranging 
from 4 percent in the North Atlantic States 
to 10 percent in the West North Central. 
Every State, except New Mexico with a 1 
percent decline, has more cattle on farms 
than a year earlier. Largest increases are 
shown in Florida and South Dakota with 
increases of 14 percent. Cattle numbers 
are at an all-time record high in 24 States. 
Beef cows, accounting for most of the in- 
crease, are estimated at a record high of 
20,608,000 head—a 12 percent gain during 
the year. Beef heifers and other calves 
estimated at 5,890,000 and 15,541,000 
head respectively, show increases of 16 per- 
cent and 9 percent and are also at record 
high levels. Steers 1 year old and over 
are up 20 percent from last year and the 
highest since 1923. 

“The estimate of 23,407,000 milk cows 
and heifers 2 years old and over is 1 per- 
cent below January 1, 1951 and 10 per- 
cent below the 10-year average and is 
the smallest number on farms since Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. Milk heifers 1 to 2 years 
old are estimated at 5,726,000 head as 
compared with 5,510,000 on January 1, 
1951. 

a * o ° 

“Hog numbers on farms January 1, 1952, 
estimated at 63,903,000 head, were 2 per- 
cent above the 62,852,000 head on farms 
a year ago and 3 percent above the 1941- 
50 average. Hog inventory numbers in- 
creased in all regions except the South 


1952 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 








Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and Lambs 

















on Feed 

Average 1952 ae 

1941-50 1951 No. _% 1951 1951 1952, 
Arizona 552 382 356 93 24 45 
California 2,268 1,637 1,702 103 165 198 
Colorado 1,527 1,237 1,299 105 435 625 
Idaho 1,359 990 1,020 103 60 65 
Montana 2,676 1,581 1,676 106 185 185 
Nevada 564 471 471 100 7 4 
New Mexico 1,727 1,840 1,420 105 52 3] 
Oregon 1,056 637 669 105 15 17 
South Dakota 1,394 820 898 109 113 14] 
Texas 8,775 6,746 6,071 90 105 105 
Utah 1,682 1,332 1,382 100 60 73 
Washington 427 290 304 104 26 22 
Wyoming 2771 1,951 2,049 105 v1 1S 
TOTAL 18 pe 
WESTERN STATES 26,778 19,414 19,267 99 1,268 1,626 
TOTAL 35 NATIVE 
SHEEP STATES 11,102 7,839 8,574 109 29,367 2,258 
U.S. FOTAL, 87,880 27,253 27,841 102 3,382 3,884 





NOTE: The 1941-50 average and 1951 estimates have 


U. S. Census and other available data. 


Central States. 

“Chickens on farms January 1, 1952, 
excluding commercial broilers, totaled 
453,498,000—2 percent more than a year 
ago, but 7 percent less than the 1941-50 
average holdings. . . . 

“Farm holdings of turkeys (excluding 
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been revised based on an analysis of the 1950 


turkey fryers) on January 1, 1952 num- 
bered 5,835,000—15 percent more than a 
year ago, but 8 percent below the 1941-50 
average. Of these holdings, 66 percent 
were breeder hens and 34 percent toms 
and market birds, compared with 65 per- 
cent and 35 respectively, a year ago.” 





—— 


Colorado Top Hand 
Contest 


The Range-Livestock Championship con- 
test of Colorado inaugurated last year, is 
now entering its second year. Selection of 
the men who will compete for the Top 
Hand award will be made before April 
15th by 100 local cattle and sheep organi- 
zations in the State. 

The contest is based on the operator's 
contribution to range-livestock improve- 
ments, and has for its purpose the stimu- 
lation of interest in grass improvement, 
soil conservation, water spreading, irrigated 


pastures, herd improvement and new 
methods of improving range carrying 
capacity. 


The 1951 Top Hand was Frank Fehling 
of Nathrop. His final award was given at 
the recent National Western Stock Show. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Meat and Its Contribution 


To Adequate Nutrition 
(Continued from page 138) 

W. J. Dieckmann, also expressed an in- 
terest in this program and agreed to under- 
take research on the significance of protein 
in the diets of pregnant women. During the 
course of this study supported by the Board 
600 women were recording their diets reg- 
ularly and being given special tests to 
determine the effect of the level of protein 
on their condition during pregnancy. To 
increase their protein intake a group of 
these women were given an extra serving 
of meat daily in ‘the form of a special 
canned meat product. This meat, which 
was packed in 16 varieties, was delivered 
to their homes free of charge. At the end 
of the study, Dr. Dieckmann reported that 
there was not one miscarriage in all these 
women on the higher protein diet which 
included a liberal amount of meat. Also 
they showed less anemia than women not 
getting as much protein. When their babies 
were born, they were examined and rated 
medically by a pediatrician. Without any 
previous knowledge of the mother’s diet, 
he rated the babies whose mothers had re 
ceived the high protein diets superior in 
development. 

So it is that the Board’s research is con- 
tributing to better maternal nutrition and 
healthier babies. 


Infant Nutrition 


Grandma is really horrified when she 
sees the way babies are fed today. In her 
day a diet of milk and strained cereals 
was considered adequate for baby during 
his first year. But in grandma’s day many 
babies were anemic, irritable and had fre- 
quent colds. Meat was not usually recom- 
mended until the baby’s second year. Par- 
ticularly interested in the problems of in- 
fant nutrition was Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 
of the University of Nebraska. In co- 
operation with a Lincoln physician and 
through support of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, research was 
undertaken to determine the value of 
meat for young babies. Strained meat sup- 
plements were given to babies as early as 
six weeks of age and the babies thrived, 
showed less anemia, were more contented, 
slept better than babies of the same age 
not receiving meat. Now meat supplements 
are even being given to premature babies 
and the value of meat for the health of the 
baby is increasingly recognized by the 
medical profession. 

Children 


The idéa that legume, cereal and vege- 
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table proteins might replace meat in the 
diet of children has been advanced from 
time to time. Until nutrition studies proved 
otherwise, the Board had no evidence that 
this would not be nutritionally sound. In 
Pennsylvania Dr. P. B. Mack compared 
the nutritional status of two groups of or- 
phanage children after fourteen months, 
when one group had been receiving ten 
servings of meat a week and the other 
only two with extra servings of cereals, 
vegetables, legumes, peanut butter, etc. 
When the diets were calculated on paper 
they were equal in protein, minerals and 
vitamins, but in one case the protein was 
largely high quality meat protein and in 
the other it was chiefly from cereals, vege- 
tables, and peanut butter. Fourteen months 
on these two diets showed that children 
fed the more liberal meat diets showed 
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better growth, less anemia, fewer infec- 
tions, healthier blood and were in better 
health generally than those whose diets 
contained less meat. 


Young Adults 


The teen-age period is one that is par- 
ticularly demanding so far as nutrition is 
concerned. Actually, the teen-agers in your 
family probably need to eat more than you 
do, particularly of foods which contribute 
protein, minerals and vitamins. Teen-age 
girls very often have anemia due to an 
insufficient amount of iron in their diets. 
Research has indicated that an optimal 
amount of meat in the diet will help to 
overcome this condition, so young people 
should be encouraged to have a second 


‘helping of nutritious ‘meat. 
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Geriatric Nutrition 


The favorite theme of nutritionists and 
others in the medical profession today is 
the older-age groups of our population and 
their problems. Right now, one in twelve 
in this nation is 65 years or older, a total 
of 12,300,000 persons past 65. Formerly 
the idea was that when you were in this 
age group you needed less to eat because 
you were less active Thus many of these 
older people cut down on the food they 
ate and actually developed nutritional defi- 
ciencies. Now scientists tell us that instead 
of needing less to eat, you actually need 
more because your food may not be as well 
utilized by the body. You particularly may 
néed more protein, minerals and B vitamins. 
A study of older persons in Pennsylvania 
revealed that when their diets contained 
more meat, they showed less anemia, more 
vigor and vitality, fewer nervous symp- 
toms and better all-around health than 
others of the same age on limited amounts 
of meat. If we are all going to live longer 
and good nutrition will add life to our 
years, it is certainly deserving of attention. 


Picture of Meat Changing 

As a result of investigations on the nu- 
tritive content of meat and its value at all 
ages, in health and in disease, the atti- 
tude toward meat on the part of the medi- 
cal profession has changed remarkably. 
Formerly, very little meat was allowed 
when one suffered from liver or kidney 
disease. Now a diet including meat is gen- 
erally recognized as contributing to re- 
covery from these conditions. Now, too, 
liberal amounts of meat are part of the 
newer therapy in treatment of ulcers, in 
the diabetic diet and in numerous other 
conditions. According to Dr. James S. Mc- 
Lester, a foremost authority on protein 
nutrition, “Improvement follows in many 
other forms of illness when the physician 
induces his patient to eat more meat.” So 
the pendulum has swung in the direction 
of meat. A short time ago an article came 
to my attention in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which I would 
like to quote to you: “The child’s diet is 
nearly always adequate in minerals and 
vitamins but is not adequate in protein. 
Ordinarily milk and carbohydrate foods 
are taken in large quantities but meat, eggs 
and other protein foods are neglected.” 


These two Indiana physicians go on to. 


say: “The cost of protein foods is relative- 
ly high, while starches and sweets are in- 
expensive, but why should children in 
families in which no expense is spared fre- 
quently consume a diet woefully deficient 
in protein? The basic reason is a general 
lack of understanding by the parents of 
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the fundamentals of nutrition. Even a 
quart of milk a day would not provide suf- 
ficient protein for adequate growth and 
development, and the consumption of this 
much milk at certain ages is likely to spoil 
a child‘s appetite for the solid foods such 
as meat, eggs and cheese which make a 
much greater contribution in proportion to 
their bulk.” The beneficial effect of state- 
ments such as this in the leading American 
medical journal is obvious. It is to be 
hoped that many physicians will follow the 
sound advice of the authors. 

Meat for Weight Reduction 

Another situation in which the role of 
meat is becoming increasingly evident is 
in the reducing diet. Next to the weather, 
reducing diets are probably the most popu- 
lar topic of conversation. Many persons 
seem most happy when they are changing 
from one diet to another and discussing 
their problems. 

About eighteen years ago this problem 
came to the attention of the Board and re- 
search was undertaken at Rush Medical 
College, using a high protein reducing diet 
featuring lean meat. Overweight persons 
lost weight safely on this diet and it was 
satisfying, too. Then the Board’s diet 
booklet was published. At this time the 
usual reducing diet was fruit and vegeta- 
ble juices, non-protein salads and starva- 
tion. Definitely, very little meat was fea- 
tured. But research had shown that a high 
protein diet would protect the health of 
the overweight patient. Meat was satisfy- 
ing and its inclusion eliminated the craving 
for rich desserts and pastries. The Board 
continued to plug the research-tested meat 
reducing diet and gradually there were 
changes in reducing diets. More people 
recognized that there was value in the 
diet which featured large amounts of meat. 
During the past year in the Nutrition De- 
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"NEVER, NEVER, AEVER SAY THATAGAIN! 
‘LAMB STEW'IS SOMETHING WE WEVER 
MENTION AROUND HERE!’ ~— 


—The National Wool Grower 


partment at the Meat Board we have bee 
collecting new reducing diets and found 
over twenty which included meat. This 
represents a radical change. Meat certainly 
deserves the important role it is now play. 
ing in the reducing diet picture. 

New Publications 

Research is continuing to indicate these 
and other important findings about the 
value of meat in the diet. There are prob- 
ably still many hidden nutrients in meat 
waiting to be discovered. But when the 
research has been conducted and we haye 
reprints from the medical literature eo_ 
firming the findings, they are still of little 
value to the general public and the liye 
stock industry. There is a time lag, during 
which ideas which have not before beep 
generally accepted are assimilated into 
our culture and everyday living. So the 
Board has a Department of Information 
which supervises publications designed to 
make the findings of research known and 
see that they are applied in actual practice, 
The Board’s nutrition education program 
endeavors to reach as many people as pos- 
sible. Materials are available for ele 
mentary schools, for high schools, for col- 
leges, for the medical profession, for all 
those who are influencing food habits in 
this country. We want to acquaint these 
people with the newest information on nu- 
trition and results of research on the value 
of meat in the diet. Thus physicians will 
encourage their patients to eat more meat 
and, therefore, increase the demand for 
products of livestock and meat industry as 
well as raising nutritional levels of our 
country. 

The Board’s research and education pro- 
gram, however, is really only beginning. 
There is much more to be done and many 
avenues of approach which have not been 
entered upon. I notice the goal of your 
Association is to increase wool and lamb 
production. You again are being called 
upon to produce more meat just as you 
were during World War II when meat 
was considered the number one food 
weapon of the war. They have said that no 
other food contributed more to the fighting 
men and was more essential to their health. 
Dr. James S. McLester, the famous nutti- 
tionist, has said a liberal amount of protein, 
in the diet of our fighting men, contributed 
more to winning the war, because as 4 
result they had more vigor; they recovered 
more quickly from injury and had better 
morale than the enemy. With your cooper- 
ation the American soldier and we the 
American people will always have the meat 
we need to make us a strong, healthy, and 
free people. 


The National Wool Grower 
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EAT A> Z WEAR WOOL -+- FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 


Sue Flanagan Wins 
Rotary Fellowship 





Sue Flanagan 


HE charming and talented Sue Flanagan 
of San Angelo, Texas, who has served 
as a press correspondent for the National 
Auxiliary during the past two years, has 
been selected as one of the 109 outstanding 
graduate students to be awarded a Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship for advanced study 
abroad. Of Miss Flanagan, who is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Flanagan, the San 
Angelo Standard-Times of February 9, 
1952, has this to say: 

“Miss Flanagan, a former staff member 
of the Standard-Times and at present asso- 
ciate editor of the Sheep and Goat Raiser 
magazine, was awarded the fellowship by 
a committee of Rotarians from the Domini- 
can Republic, Hong Kong and the USA, at 
a meeting in Chicago. There were appli- 
cants from 34 countries. 

“Miss Flanagan’s application was spon- 
sored by the San Angelo Rotary Club. Her 
father served as president of the club in 
1942 and is still active in its affairs. Miss 
Flanagan is to study the English language 
and literature in Great Britain in prepara- 
tion for her career as a journalist. 
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“A native of San Angelo, Miss Flanagan, 
who is Sue to everyone, was born in July, 
1926. Since October, 1949, she has served 
as associate editor of the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser magazine. 


“She attended San Angelo High School 
and Junior College, and received her bach- 
elor of fine arts degree from the University 
of Denver, Colorado, in 1946. Following 
study in New York City, she received the 
photo diploma from the New York Institute 
of Photography. 


“Listed in “Who’s Who In American Uni- 
versities and Colleges,’ at Denver U., Miss 
Flanagan was a member of the Mortar 
Board, senior women’s honorary group, and 
was chosen ‘Pioneer’ by the school’s year- 
book staff. She was president of the Uni- 
versity Art Club and of the Prospectors 
Club; vice president of her social sorority, 


1952 Auxiliary Officers for Utah. Standing, left to right: Mrs. Tony Smith, Salt Lake City. 


Gamma Phi Beta; a member of Delta Phi 
Delta, national art fraternity and of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
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Utah’s Good Meeting 


“IpIGGER and better than ever” was the 

consensus regarding the convention 
concluded at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City, January 23, 1952. 

An early breakfast in the Jade Room of 
the hotel honoring past presidents began 
a busy two-day schedule for the delegates 
and members of the Auxiliary. Mrs. Wynn 
Hansen of Collinston and Mrs. Leland 
Peterson of Hyrum headed a committee in 
charge of the breakfast. The tables were 
harbingers of spring with their lovely 
centerpieces of daffodils and acacia with 


Secretary and Mrs. M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, President. Seated, left to right, Mrs. Phares 
Nielson, Fountain Green, Second Vice President and Mrs. Wynn Hansen, Collinston, First 


Vice President.—Salt Lake Tribune Photo 
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gold satin bows and sprigs of green. Cen- 
tering the head table was a large, round, 
raised mirror on which stood a large white 


‘lamb dressed up with gold satin bow and 


surrounded by acacia and greens. At each 
place was a miniature white sheep on a 
bed of green—small green napkins, no less. 
Past Presidents, Mrs. Avanda Kearnes, Mrs. 
Blanche Kearnes, Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 
Mrs. Don Clyde, Mrs. Hyrum Erickson 
and Mrs. Emory Smith responded to toasts 
and were presented corsages. Mrs. Wynn 
Hansen made a charming and entertaining 
toastmistress. 


The afternoon of the first day the largest 
attendance ever (around 100 ladies) at an 
auxiliary business meeting met in the Junior 
Ballroom to hear Chapter Presidents re- 
port on the past year’s activities and take 
part in a discussion of the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest. Each president 
had something of value to offer. 

Election of officers was held with the 
following new officers selected: President, 
Mrs. M. V. Hatch, Panguitch; first vice 
president, Mrs. Wynn Hansen, Collinston; 
second vice president, Mrs. Phares Nielson, 
Fountain Green; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Tony Smith, 2033 Redondo Place, Salt 
Lake City; treasurer, Mrs. Howard Hatch, 
Panguitch; auditor, Mrs. D. A. Tebbs, 
Panguitch. 


The Annual Dinner and Dancé in the 
Lafayette Ballroom concluded the first 
day’s activities’ During an interlude be- 
tween dinner and floor show four of the 
first-place winners in the State 1951 “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contest were pre- 
sented in their prize-winning costumes. 


The luncheon on the Roof Garden was 
an outstanding social event of the conven- 
tion. One hundred seventy-five ladies were 
seated at small tables, each centered with 
a beautiful cake made in the shape of a 
lamb, covered with coconut and surround- 
ed with flowers. Favors at each place were 
small corsages of violets or pink or white 
carnations. At the conclusion of the lunch- 
eon program the cakes were drawn as 
door prizes. The long head table was 
beautiful with five identical centerpieces 
of daffodils and acacia. 

Honored guests at the luncheon were 
Mrs. J. Bracken Lee, wife of the Governor 
of the State of Utah, Miss Marilyn 
(Bunny) Reese, “Miss Utah” for 1952, and 
Chapter Presidents. Mrs. Sterling Ercan- 
brack, Auxiliary President, presided. 

Following luncheon a clever program in 
which most of the chapters presented an 
original skit took place. A set of three 
judges awarded $5.00 as first prize to the 
Central Utah Chapter and a second prize 
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of $5.00 to the Northern Chapter. 

Mrs. Don Clyde commended Mrs. Er- 
canbrack and her staff of officers for their 
splendid service the past year and installed 
the newly elected officers. 

Following the luncheon program Mrs. 
M. V. Hatch, newly elected president, 
called a meeting of her officers to appoint 
committee chairmen, etc. 

SJ 2 ? * 

The 1952 “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” sewing contest was launched in 
Utah at a luncheon held January 26th at 
the Ambassador Club at which some of 
the sewing instructors in the area around 
Salt Lake City and nearly all of the Salt 
Lake City high school and U of U sewing 
instructors were guests of the Salt Lake 
Auxiliary and the Utah Wool Growers 
Auxiliary. Fourteen teachers and contest 
chairmen were present and following 
luncheon a round-table discussion was held 
relative to the contest for the coming year. 
This idea of getting the teachers together 
with the contest leaders, we believe, is an 
excellent one—one that should be followed 
from year to year. It creates a feeling of 
mutual goodwill and at the same time 
facilitates the dissemination of information, 
brochures, questions, etc. Mrs. Wynn Han- 
sen, Collinston, contest director for Utah 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. S. I. Greer, Salt Lake 
City area chairman, were in charge of the 
meeting. —Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





1952 SHEARING RATES 


The scale of shearing rates for 
1952 set up by the Sheep Shearers 
Union of North America No. 1 is as 
follows: 35 cents per head and board 
to the shearer; 40 cents per head 
when shearer boards himself, and five 
cents per head more for blade shear- 
ing. Plant operators’ margin runs 
according to what is furnished, in- 
cluding portable corrals, wool tieing, 
sacking and wrangling. 

The announcement of these fees 
dated, February 9, 1952 and signed 
by LaVor Taylor as president of the 
Union says: “According to the cost of 
living, our shearing equipment and 
traveling expenses, our shearers de- 
serve an increase in shearing. No 
doubt, the cost of living in the com- 
ing months will continue to rise. Meat 
prices are holding fairly steady, and 
wool may show some gain by the 
time shearing begins, but with the 
uncertainty of the price of wool today 
the National Board set the scale the 
same for 1952 as in 1951.” 











1952 SHEEP SHEARING 
SCHOOLS 


Complete information on these schools 
may be obtained from the Extension 
Animal Husbandman in Each State 


(Nevada and California Schools Already Held) 
Western Oregon, March 17 to 20. John 
H. Landers, Jr.; Oregon State College; Cor. 
vallis, Oregon. 

Washington, March 21 to 27. Charles 
R. Kyd, Extension Animal Husbandman; 
Washington State College; Pullman, Wash. 
ington. 

Northern Idaho, March 28 to 29. E. F. 
Rinehart, Extension Animal Husbandman; 
University of Idaho; Boise, Idaho. 
Eastern Oregon, March 31 to April |, 
John H. Landers, Jr.; Oregon State Col. 
lege; Corvallis, Oregon. 

Southern Idaho, April 2 to 5. E. F. Rine. 
hart, Extension Animal Husbandman; Uni- 
versity of Idaho; Boise, Idaho. 

Missouri, April 9 to 12. Joe Duck, Subject 
Matter Specialist; Department of Agricul- 
tural Education; University of Missouri; 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Louisiana, April 15 to 19. C. L. Hill, Ex 
tension Animal Husbandman; University 
Station; Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, April 21 to 24. E. E. Grissom, 
Associate Extension Animal Husbandman; 
State College, Mississippi. 

Alabama, April 25 to 26. W. H. Gregory, 
Extension Animal Husbandman; A.P.L; 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Georgia, April 28 to 29. Charles E. Bell, 
Jr., Extension Animal Husbandman; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

North Carolina, April 30 to May 3. j. 
S. Buchanan, Extension Animal Husband- 
man; State College Station; Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

West Virginia, May 5 to 10. Ben Morgan, 
Assistant Extension Animal Husbandman; 
University of West Virginia; Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Pennsylvania, May 12 to 17. James A. 
Christian, Extension Animal Husbandman; 
State College, Pennslvania. 

New England, May 19 to 28. Byron E. 
Colby, Extension Animal Husbandman; 
University of Massachusetts; Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Wisconsin, June 2 to 7. James J. Lacey, 
Extension Animal Husbandman, University 
of Wisconsin; Madison, Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, June 9 to 14. W. E. Morris, 
Extension Animal Husbandman, University 
Farm; St. Paul, Minnesota. 

North Dakota, June 16 to 21. George E. 
Strum, Extension Animal Husbandman; 
State College Station; Fargo, North Da- 
kota. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 


ARIZONA 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
February 25, 1952 

Liquidation of sheep flocks will continue 
this year due to prices received, herder 
shortage and too much cotton replacing 
alfalfa. 

It has rained all winter but February 
has been dry and cold. Sheep flocks are 
in very good condition although we have 
had heavy losses in feeder lambs. Also, 
we have had a one percent loss from pre- 
datory animals which is about the same 
as last year. Feed on the winter range 
is good and we have had to do less supple- 
mentary feeding this year. We feed in al- 
falfa pastures which costs me five cents 
per day. Prices of alfalfa hay, baled, 
range from $45 to $60. 

There have been no lambs contracted 
yet but it shouldn’t be too long, as our 
lambs sell in March and April. With more 
than half of the sheep sheared we have 
only wool lookers, with no bids. 

—M. P. Espil 
CALIFORNIA 


los Angeles, Los Angeles County 
February 4, 1952 


The January issue of the Wool Grower 
was most interesting—“Wool Research” by 
Werner von Bergen especially so. 

The passing of our friend, John Hill of 
Wyoming, moved me deeply. At the Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, 
Fred Barrett, Sam Stoddart and my next 
brother, Punch, and I discussed Dean 
Hill in connection with wool and breed- 
ing. Fred Barrett said: “Well, Professor 
Hill knows a lot of things he does not talk 
about and what he knows he is darn sure 
about.” From what I knew of our friend, 
his ideas about many things, if put into 
concrete action now, would help solve 
our huge debts. 

Los Angeles city has had better than 17 
inches of rain to date, hills much more; 
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now warm sunshine and no killing frosts. 
The countryside is blooming. Some boys 
are here from Utah and when I showed 
them the Wool Grower they brightened 
up like meeting a very dear old friend, as 
it seems to me too. I hope the wool growers 
will find 1952 a more stable year than the 
past. —Walter C. Priddy 


COLORADO 
Montrose, Montrose County 


February 20, 1952 

Forage on the winter range is poor but 
because of a mild winter, sheep flocks are 
in good condition. Warm, balmy weather 
followed by snow which we needed covers 
the weather this*month. About the usual 
amount of supplemental feeding is being 
done with corn and 20 percent protein pel- 
lets at a cost of $95. Baled alfalfa hay is 
going at $50 a ton while stacked is $40. 





U. S. WEATHER BUREAU REPORT FOR 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


Pastures and ranges are beginning to 
green in the Pacific coastal areas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. Deep snowcover 
in northern Utah still necessitates heavy 
supplemental feeding of livestock. In 
northern Montana ranges are snow- 
covered; however, the feed situation is 
not so critical. Some feeding of livestock 
is necessary in Wyoming, although 
ranges are mostly open. Snows during 
the past week were greatly beneficial in 
this area, but more moisture is needed 
to assure spring growth. Hay supplies 
are generally adeqate in Nebraska, but 
protein concentrates remain _ scarce. 
Snows and colder weather were hard 
on livestock in the middle and northern 
interior. The consumption of dry feed 
was increased in Oklahoma, as snows 
softened the fields and covered the 
grain pastures. In eastern Texas cattle 
and calves responded rapidly with the 
increase of green feed, but heavy sup- 
plemental feeding is still necessary else- 
where in the State. Eastward from 
Texas and Oklahoma meadows and 
pastures continue to improve and to fur- 
nish good grazing in most areas. 


ns 
In this part of the country around the 
same number of ewes were bred. Labor, 


feed and equipment are higher this year 
than in the past. 


—Tad Paxton 


IDAHO 


New Plymouth, Payette County 
February 23, 1952 


Because of good fall feed, sheep flocks 
are in very good shape. Feed on the win- 
ter range is good and fewer sheep went 
on hay January 7th. We have had very 
cold weather here this February with more 
snow than usual. Our losses have been 
average; only a 2 percent loss from preda- 
tors which is less than last year. As a sup- 
plement I use sheep cubes at $90 a ton. 
Alfalfa hay sells for $35 stacked and $40 
baled. Operating costs have increased 15 
percent. 

There has been no action on wool in 
this area to date, nor any lambs contracted. 

—Walter E. Little 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 
February 16, 1952 


This section of Idaho is suffering severe 
losses through abortion in ewes. To date 
about 8 percent of our ewes have had dead 
lambs and they are still losing them. I 
guess we are lucky though because I have 
heard of losses this year as high as 33 per- 
cent. While in Chicago recently I con- 
ferred with the Research Department of 
Armour and Company but did not get too 
much encouragement in connection with 
this vibrionic abortion. Apparently there 
is no known treatment for this infectious 
type of abortion caused by micro-organism 
vibrio fetus. 


—John H. Breckenridge 


Emmett, Gem County 


February 13, 1952 

We had rains the first of February but 
the last 10 days have been excellent and 
sheep flocks are in good condition, particu- 
larly the ewes. We started lambing Febru- 
ary lst and unfortunately have had severe 
losses through vibrionic abortion in the 
ewes. 
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I have been using the same amount of 
supplemental feed as last year, Purina 
checkers before going to hay. The checkers 
cost $90, now they are $105. Stacked 
alfalfa hay in this area is rumored at $25 
and baled hay, formerly $40 a ton, is now 
$30. 

There’s been no action of any kind in 
wool, but $35 was paid recently for cross- 
bred yearling ewes out of the wool, June 
delivery. No 1952 lambs have been con- 
tracted here and old-crop lambs that are 
ready for market are moving very slowly. 

While liquidation is not continuing we 
do not have near the optimism of last 
year. However, a few more ewes were 
bred the past season. Our loss from pre- 
datory animals is greater this year, amount- 
ing to about 3 percent in lambs. And costs 
of everything are higher, except what we 
have to sell. —David Litile 


Howe, Butte County 
February 13, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is poor and 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 























SOUTH DAKOTA 
_SHEEPMAN PASSES 


Marcus S. Dunbar of Provo, South 
Dakota, passed away February Ist 
at a Hot Springs’ hospital after a 
year’s illness. He was a member of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for many years and had attended 
a good many district conventions, also 
some national conventions. 

He was a great lover of sheep and 
took great pride in planning and 
growing good and better sheep. 




























FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


¥& Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 


% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Name. 
Addr 
City & State 
Sex M.O. Enclosed. 
Send C.O.D 
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we have done more supplemental feeding 
this year. For this purpose we use grain 
cubes at a cost of $85 to $90 a ton. Alfalfa 
hay sells for $25 to $30 in the stack and 
$40 baled. We have had more snow than 
usual at this time of year. Sheep flocks are 
in good condition. Our only losses are 
from predatory animals which have in- 
creased about 1.5 percent this year. Oper- 
ating costs have increased 30 percent over 
1949 and 25 percent over 1950. 
—Andrew Little 


Eden, Jerome County 
February 15, 1952 


While the weather here since February 
lst has been quite cold, we have not had 
a bad winter. Forage on the winter range 
is dry and it was necessary to start feed- 
ing hay two weeks earlier this year. As a 
supplemental feed I use corn at a cost of 
$4.15. Baled alfalfa hay is $35 a ton here 
while stacked sells for $30. We have had 
considerable abortion among yearling ewes. 

Operating costs have increased 20 per- 
cent over those of 1950 and 30 percent 
over 1949. Our losses from predatory ani- 
mals have increased five percent over last 
year. Liquidation has stopped in this area 
but I believe the increase in numbers is 
mostly in the farm flocks. 

—Ernest Lombard 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
February 16, 1952 


We have had more moisture this winter 
than we have had in two years. The lack 
of rain last, year was the cause of some 
liquidation; it looks much better this year, 
although some reduction is continuing in 
the Indian flocks. We have had no losses 
to speak of, either through predatory ani- 


mals or diseases. It is reported that oper. 
ating costs are up 20 percent. 

We have no feed on the winter range, 
just brush. Every one here is feeding about 
the same amount of cake and corn as last 
year. This sells at $90 a ton for the corp 
and $100 a ton for cake. The going price 
of alfalfa hay in the stack is $45 and $59 
baled. About the same number of ewes 
were bred this season as last. Sheep look 
fine. 

Wool transactions have been at a stand. 
still and while no recent sales of yearling 
ewes have been reported, as much as $4) 
would be paid both for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes and crossbred whiteface yearling 
ewes. —Glen Swire 


Roswell, Chaves County 
February 14, 1952 


The grass is disappearing from the win- 
ter range. Sheep flocks are in fair shape; 
some operators are feeding grain, alfalfa 
(at a cost of $65 a ton baled) and cotton- 





ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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been dry since the first of the month. 


tracts made here recently at 75 cents. 


from drought. 


wool growers who will ride the Associa- 
tion for benefits yet never contribute one 
red cent. —William C. Treat 





PR. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 





seed (at a cost of $90). The weather has 


No reports have come in on sales of 
yearling ewes or of lambs being contract- 
ed. However, I know of two wool con- 


We have only had about a one percent 
loss from predatory animals, greater than 
last year. Operating costs, however, have 
doubled since 1949. Liquidation of sheep 
flocks has stopped; it would only result 


I am amazed to learn the number of 











SUFFOLKS 


FFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


AMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
CG. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idahe 





MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
. Portland 4, Oregon 
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OREGON 


Milton, Umatilla County 
February 14, 1952 


We have had very good weather since 
February Ist and sheep flocks are in good 
condition. We have not found it necessary 
to use supplemental feeds but $35 is the 
going price for stacked alfalfa hay and $42 
for baled. 

To my knowledge there have been no 
transactions in either lambs, wool or year- 
ling ewes in this area. We have very few 
losses the past several years from preda- 
tory animals. Liquidation of flocks has 
been halted here. There is more and more 
interest in farm flock operations in the Mil- 
ton-Freewater district. 


—Norton O. Taylor 
County Extension Agent 


Salem, Marion County 
February 14, 1952 


Operating costs in 1951 were higher 
than in 1949 but having bought my feed 
in advance they have been about the same 
for me as in 1950. Oats at $70 a ton and 
millrun at $78 are the feeds I use as sup- 
plements during the winter. There is no 
alfalfa hay here. - 

The weather since the first of February 
has been warmer than usual and sheep 
flocks are in good condition. The forage 
on the winter range is fair. We have not 
had any serious losses from diseases. 


—J. J. Thompson 


Paisley, Lake County 
February 19, 1952 


We have had a very severe winter with 
lots of snow and wind—very hard on live- 
stock. Feed’s scarce here and awfully high. 

—John V. Winters 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
February 15, 1952 


Liquidation of flocks has been discon- 
tinued in this area but it will begin again 
if the OPS continues to regulate the wool 
and lamb business. About ten percent 
more ewes were bred this year. Operating 
costs are 15 percent higher than in 1949 
and 10 percent higher than in 1950. 

We have had about normal temperatures 
this month and forage on the winter range 
is fair. Sheep flocks are in very good shape 
and we have not suffered any heavy losses, 
either through disease or predatory ani- 


mals. The going price of alfalfa hay in this 
section of South Dakota is $15 to $18 in 
the stack and $25 to $30 baled. Trisco 
cubes, costing from $90 to $100, are used 
as supplements in our operation. Supple- 
mental feeding has not increased over last 
year. —W. M. Boland 


Newell, Butte County 
January 26, 1952 


There is good forage on the winter range 
and sheep flocks appear to be in fine con- 
dition. We have had fair weather for the 
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WILKE'S 


Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 
Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 

standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILK 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, ™ . 








ATTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile East of Twin Falls 
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DURE GUORN/ 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 








COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


‘EPPERSON, IVAN G. 


erome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 

MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 

MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 


Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN. & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 








~~ 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
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WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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few weeks with the exception of one 
blizzard. I have found it necessary to feed 
barley, which I raise, as a supplement. Al- 
falfa hay sells for $20 to $25 in the stack. 
The lack of early spring pasture is quite 
a problem with me, as I am under the irri- 
gation project with no land for pasture. 
This makes it necessary to panel feed my 
ewes and lambs until the 6th to the 10th 
of May. 

Sheep flocks are holding their own. I 
bred a few more ewes last-season (October- 
November); I’m also feeding 270 lambs 
this winter. —Kenneth H. Anderson 


TEXAS 


lampasas, Lampasas County 
february 21, 1952 


Liquidation of sheep flocks is definitely 
continuing here due to drought, wool mar- 
ket and high labor costs. Feed costs are 
lower compared to 1950 but labor costs 
are higher. 

We have had very dry weather this 
month and forage on the winter range is 
very poor. We have done far more sup- 
plemental feeding this year and sheep 
flocks are below average. Cottonseed cake 





I Guarantee 


THESE WOMB SUPPORTS FOR EWES IF YOU 
HAVE ONE ON HAND WHEN NEEDED. 
PRICE $3.00 FOR THREE, $5.25 FOR SIX. 
GEORGE EDWARDS 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 


HAMPSHIRES 


During the past 26 years Jacobs Rams 

have built up an enviable reputation 

throughout Colorado and adjoining 
states. 

We offer you vigorous, range-raised 
rams of exceptional quality. 
Write Now for Special Low Price 

On Carload Lots. 
CHAS. F. JACOBS & SONS 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 


Today’s top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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is used during the winter at $85 to $100 
per ton. We have not suffered any particu- 
larly heavy losses this year. 

—Weldon Cloud 


Sonora, Sutton County 
February 13, 1952 


There is less forage than ever on the 
range here and while my sheep are in fairly 
good shape, the only feed they get is what 
is put out to them. We found it necessary 
supplemental feeding three 
months ago and use meal, alfalfa hay, salt 
and range pellets at a cost of approximately 
$5 per sheep for the winter. The going 
price of baled alfalfa hay is from $60 to 
$70 a ton. The weather here is warm for 
this time of year and it is the driest it has 
ever been. Not as many ewes were car- 
ried over as last year and about 20 percent 
fewer ewes were bred. I am feeding all 
my lambs this year. In this part of the 
country, we lamb in February. 

Liquidation is continuing here. The peo- 
ple have sold about 40 percent of their 
flocks. Taxes, dry weather, high price for 
feed and no price for wool do not encour- 
age expansion. We have net-wire fences, 
so use no herders at all. 

—Shannon Clarkson 


Ranger, Eastland County 
February 15, 1952 


Liquidation is continuing in this section, 
with at least 50 percent fewer bred ewes 
than in 1950. This results from the dry 
weather and low wool prices. 

The weather here since February Ist has 
been unusually dry and warm with a lot 
of high winds. Because the forage on the 
winter range is poor and because of the 
high cost of feed, sheep flocks are in very 
poor condition. Sheepmen are doing at 
least as much supplemental feeding as last 
year and use cottonseed cake at an aver- 
age cost of $100 per ton. Baled alfalfa hay 
is $60 a ton here in Texas. Operating costs 
have increased at least 25 percent over 
1950. 

—C. P. Cloud Warehouse 
P. T. Smith, Mgr. 


UTAH 


Indianola, Sanpete County 
February 12, 1952 


We have had moderate weather in this 
locality during February and forage on the 
range is good. The sheep in our part of the 
desert are in good condition and while we 


have had some trouble with lip-and-leg 
disease we have not had any serious losses. 
Predators, however, have taken an in- 
creased toll, about 5 percent higher than 
last year. Last year we began feeding No- 
vember Ist, but this winter, not until 
January 20th. As a supplement I use 
Purina (20 percent) at a cost of $92 a 
ton. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $60 a ton 
and baled $60. 

Liquidation continues here, because of 
the continued cuts in permits by the Forest 
Service. Operating costs, which have risen 
20 percent above 1950 and 30 percent 
above 1949, also contribute to the reduc- 
tion in sheep numbers. 

—Wallace F. Peterson 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
February 13, 1952 


Because of the uncertainty of forest poli- 
cies, liquidation is continuing in this area. 
Also, an increase in operating cost of 20 
percent over 1950 is anything but en- 
couraging. Growers, too, are worried over 
the outlook for wool. 

Mild weather has prevailed since the 





Scourable Branding Fluid 


U.S.D.A. Formula 


eee EI; $2.00 per gallon 
UII in sscinsccaistsccteesietcng $2.25 per gallon 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
734 NW 14th Ave. —_ Portland, Oregon 
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12 and 14 Foot...one or two beds 
Patent Pending 


Wa. E. MADSEN G& SONS Mfg. Co 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All American Breed 


Columbia Rams are used in 
Range Herds to: 
Produce large sheep 
Increase pounds of wool 
Increase length of staple 
Improve color of wool 
Decrease shrinkage 
Increase value of ewe lambs 
Provide open face sheep 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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first of February and winter forage is fair 
with good prospects for spring and less 
supplemental feeding has been necessary. 
Sheep flocks are reported in good condi- 
tion. The only losses we have had this 
year were from predatory animals, mostly 
cats. However, this loss was only a trifle 
larger than last year. 
—L. L. Petersen 


WASHINGTON 


Roosevelt, Klickitat County 
February 13, 1952 


This has been the mildest February we 
have seen, and the sheep have wintered in 
very good condition. However, it was 
necessary to feed more supplements than 
last year. I use 14 percent and 16 per- 
cent cubes during the winter at a cost of 
$72 and $87 respectively. We have heard 
of no heavy losses in sheep through disease 
nor have we had any losses from preda- 
tory animals for the past two years. We 
bred 25 percent more ewes this year but 
there are only three outfits left in this part 
of the country. 
—White & Shattuck 


Riverside, Okanogan County 
February 11, 1952 


We carried over 500 ewe lambs this year 
compared to 300 last season and 1400 
ewes were bred over 1200 last year. My 
breeding season starts October 27th. 

The winter range is covered with snow 
and we have done a considerable amount 
of supplemental feeding. We use oats and 
20 percent pellets at a cost of $55 and $80 
respectively. January was cold with drift- 
ing snow but so far February has been 
warm. 

The herder situation here is satisfactory, 
and if my Ouija Board would tell me what 
Washington is going to do, everything 
- would be bright. 

—Emmett Smith 


WYOMING 


Pitchfork, Park County 
February 11, 1952 


I think all of the sheep in this area are 
in good condition, but we need moisture 
badly as the weather recently has been 
dry. We have our supplemental feed made 
from grain furnished by us, at a cost of 
$14 per ton. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
$20 to $25 a ton. 

A few more ewe lambs were held over 
this year but the same number of ewes 


40 


were bred. My breeding season begins 
November Ist. I am only feeding replace- 
ments this winter. 

I think sheep numbers here have re- 
mained steady for the last two years. The 
herder situation is very poor; it looks as 
if we may have to fence our range and 
turn the sheep loose. —Fred Thomas 


Sussex, Johnson County 
February 18, 1952 


We had an excellent winter in our sec- 
tion with very little snow; it’s been rather 
dry and windy. We certainly need some 
moisture for spring grass, however. Sheep 
are doing fine in spite of short feed and 
we've been feeding pretty heavily in order 
to keep them in shape. We use corn cake 
at $95 to $100 per ton. Alfalfa hay is $36 
a ton baled. Ewes are well bred this year 
and we are hoping for a good lambing. 
Our sheep flocks are not being reduced 
any more because we now have Basque 
herders to relieve the shortage. We have 
had no losses of any kind this year. 

—Martin Urruty 


Pavillion, Fremont County 
February 18, 1952 


We've had very mild weather this month 
and the condition of forage is fair on the 
winter range. Some sheep flocks here are 
in very good condition while others are 
fair to poor. We have not had any serious 
losses this season; predatory animals are 
under control. Last year, the loss through 
predators was great in some areas. How- 
ever, because of the prices some paid for 
ewes and at the present price of wool, 
some operators are afraid of financial 
losses. 

For a supplement I use 44 percent soy 
bean cubes at a cost of $120. The going 
price of alfalfa hay is $25 to $30 in the 
stack and $35 baled. Some baled hay is 
being moved to Colorado to sell for $60. 

While liquidation is not continuing in 
this section, the larger bands are somewhat 
smaller due to closer culling, high costs 
and ceilings on wool. About a third more 
ewes were bred this season than last. 

There have been no transactions in 
lambs or yearling ewes. No contracts have 
been made in wool, as growers feel that 
prices will advance. 

—Ed. Vermillion 


Meeteetse, Park County 
February 18, 1952 


Sheep numbers are decreasing here due 


to cutting of permits on the forests, com. 
plete lack of permits in some cases, and jp. 
competent labor. Also, about ten percent 
fewer ewes were bred because of Culling 
for age and quality. Increased operating 
cost of 20 percent over a year ago and 4 | 
percent over 1949 also 
liquidation. 
The weather this month has been yp. 
usually mild but with two wet snows this 
week, which were needed. Forage on the 
range is from fair to good and sheep flocks 
are reported in very good shape. I am 
feeding about the same amount of supple- 
ments this year and use corn, homemade 
and commercial cakes. This cost me $90 
for cake and $74 a ton for corn. Alfalfa 
hay is going at $20 in the stack and $25 
baled. —Hugh Von Krosigk 
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The fourth in a series telling the “Story of Lamb” from producer to consumer 


“feeling 39 


THE LAMB MARKET 


Active? Steady? S-l-o-w? 


“The livestock commission business on a pub- 
lic market is a full-time job,” says Vaughnie 
(Irwin) Vaughn of Omaha. “There is more 
to it than ‘feeling’ (grading) the lambs and 
trading on the open market. As soon as I am 
‘sold out’ I get on the phone to find out about 
conditions elsewhere or go to the country to 
talk with shippers about market conditions. 
My afternoons, evenings and weekends are 
spent keeping a finger on the pulse of the lamb, 
sheep and wool markets. 


“For all practical purposes there is a national 
lamb and wool market and you need to follow 
conditions and trends in production and mar- 
keting all across the country as they have a 
direct bearing on the local market. The ‘feel’ 
of the market comes from daily contacts with 
a large number of shippers and buyers. You 
soon get to know their views and what re- 
sponse to expect as market conditions change. 
Being in the market every day you instinctively 
know what the different buyers are looking for 
and how eager they are to fill their orders. You 
match this against the country loadings and 
estimated receipts for the next day. How it all 
fits together gives you a good idea of the way 
things may"go when you start down the alleys the next 
morning. 


“Once you get onto trading there is no turning back,” 
says Mr. Vaughn. “It is a fascinating and contagious 
business and I feel lost if I’m not out there every morning 
matching wits with the other fellows.” Mr. Vaughn’s 
record bears out his views on the livestock commission 
business. As a boy, nearly 40 years ago, he started as a 
sorter and buyer of breeding ewes. Since then he has 
worked on three large markets and has bought and sold 
all kinds of sheep and lambs. “Working on the market,” 
says Mr. Vaughn, “runs in the family. My father, brother 
and now my son are all livestock salesmen and they are 
just as keen about it as I am. 


“If you like livestock and the people who produce and 





PULLING TOGETHER FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH 
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trade in livestock, then this is about as good a profession 
as the next,” according to Mr. Vaughn. Yet he usually 
cautions young men that experience is their only teacher 
and it takes a lot of time to learn the ramifications of the 
livestock trade. He says, “most of the men I know who 
have made a success in livestock marketing started early 
in life, worked hard and above all else stayed with it 
through good and bad times alike.” 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Chicago ® Kansas City ® Los Angeles © Oklahoma City ® Albert Lea 
Omaha @ Denver * CedarRapids *® Dothan © Memphis 











Two Important Days in ‘52.... 





These are the days when progressive sheep producers will make their 
selections from the finest rams in the nation. All growers interested in 


producing top lamb and wool crops should hold these dates open for the 





UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Under the Management of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








